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Arithmetic in life situations 


Here is a new series of elementary arithmetics which uses as the medium of instruc- 

tion the quantitative aspects of the iife of to-day. They endow the study of 

arithmetic with new vitality and with a new value and usefulness. They give pupils 
something vital and interesting to figure on. 


SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 


by FRANK M. McMURRY and C. BEVERLEY BENSON 
Teachers College, Columbia University Purdue University 
WOU, GOR Cre BW) ong oko vceveceeadavecds erway ee $ .88 
BOOK TWO (Grades 5-6)....... ae cua Re re ae ree .96 
BOOK THREE (Grades 74)... ccccccccscicccncessvecs =. =e 


Outstanding features are: 

1. Thorough provision for covering the essential mechanics of the subject with 
fine equipment for drill on fundamentals and constant review. 

Gradation based on long study of the teaching of elementary arithmetic. 

Incentive for self-activity in live and stimulating topics. 

Correlation with other subjects of the curriculum, such as life situations require. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 
Book II High and Far Grade V 334 So. Smedley Street 


These are the initial volumes in a series of five Readers PHILADELPH 1A PA 
5 s 


(for Grades IV to VIII, inclusive), the outgrowth of 
Dr. Condon’s profound personal conviction that ‘‘soul 
culture is the most important and most necessary phase 
of education, and that the development of personal 
character is the thing of greatest concern.” 


The three books for the higher grades are now in active 
preparation, and their publication will follow shortly. SOME OF OUR RECENT BUILDING 


These readers will be Atlantic Monthly Press Publications. OPERATIONS 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books are filled 
with material of ethical importance, most of it being 
new to school readers. They < —_ = the natural Roosevelt School Building. Allentown, Pa. 
interests of developing childhood. Even the notes make ~ : 
delightful reading. Narrative, biography, description, Central Jr. High School Bldg., Allentown, Pa. 
nature studies, essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, 
and truly distinctive poetry have been selected by Dr. Frackville National Bank, Frackville, Pa. 


Condon, always under the certainty, with Emerson, a a ‘ 
that ‘‘character is higher than intellect.’’ Drexel Hill Public School, Drexel Hill, Pa. 





For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS | | FRIEL-MCLEISTER Inc. 


EDITED BY Dr. RANDALL J. CONDON BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
President of the N.E. A. Department of 
Superintendence 











15th Ward School Building, Allentown, Pa. 


Rosemont School Building, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Fernwood Public School, Fernwood, Pa. 








Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents Glenside Weldon School, Glenside, Pa. 
Published by Federal Trust Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lawndale Bank Bld¢g., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COM PANY 40 Family Apartment Bldg., Ocean City, N. J. 
34 Beacon St., Boston - 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
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The Dictionary Achievement of the Age! 


An Entirely New Dictionary, Six 





Years in the Making, Now Ready 
The ADVANCED EDITION of 
ewnsies || SIMPLIFIED 
| Be ba FI hi - | 
f Nh, y r r I 
Ss) at *e x iy Ht | Hi 
piensa’ |! DICTIONARY 
i | , iu bi - 2 ON a5 i | 
| , Hl i uh a o Defines every word in such clear and 
| ; | Es. simple terms that its use and meaning 
i s f i - are instantly understood :: 3 33 
| | a Hi i hl i qt ae A 
i From A to Z and through the Appendixes, this work is new 
and original. It is superior to all other works of similar 
pyunness in fundamental features and contains other i impor- 
& characteristics which assure it absolute pre-eminence 
a i ca 6 i : i" | | FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND COL- 
3) a a . si LEGES AND FOR TEACHERS’ DESK USE 
Mi 
o ie ge Hailed as a “‘Public Benefaction”’ 

BU ee | Fm fi oo dge Le as ar Pr a 
Litt.D., Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Ph.D., in collaboration. with a 
permanent staff of twenty-six associate editors and a corps of specialists i in the various arts and 
sciences. These experts in every field of knowledge have contributed their experience and learn- 
ing to produce a dictionary that is the most complete, the most scholarly, and the most in- 
viting dictionary of its class ever published. 


The vocabulary is the largest of any dictionary of similar size or purpose, and has been 
selected with scrupulous care. The words defined are in large, bold face type. The definitions 
are so clear and complete that one reference only is sufficient. Synonyms are given with examples. 
Antonyms also are listed. The etymologies are full and informative—no word is ignored. 


ANOTHER MEMBER of 8MJAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS in COLOR 


n Enkei d _... There are more than 2800 illustrations in this dictionary; of 
Advanced Edition, was preceded | these 24 are full-page illustrations in color—16 of which are maps 


by two other editions that are | of the countries of the world; the remainder, full-page illustrations 


equally distinctive in their fields: | jn }lack and white and textual illustrations. 
The INTERMEDIATE Edition 


The PRIMARY Edition Size 61, x 8% Ins. 1300 Pages Price $2.64 one De. cunt 
tan lanstindlate Wccinn talenaton BE SURE TO SEND THE COUPON BELOW 


its merit—“‘For completeness, clar- 
ity, and simplicity, I believe that it DETACH AND MAIL TODAY 11 PA 


has no equal.”—Frank P. Graves, | It will bring you a 
Commissioner of Education, State icin slab lids The John C. Winston Co., Winston Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me 


of New York. Since publication ; - 
more than 2,000,000 copies have acaibes eave Sey Brochure describing the New Advanced Edition 
been purchased. essential work—or of The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 


inte primary Edition has filled a | better, send for a | [/] ONE COMPLETE COPY of the Dictionary, $2.64 
in the lower grades. The great | CoPy of the diction- io With Patent Thumb Index. ..... 24 cents additional 
number of users is evidence of its + ary. Note coupon. Mark preference with X. (Usual school discount.) 


fitness for younger pupils. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA | ‘27° 


Chicago ~ Dallas San Francisco Atlanta Address . 
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the E. B. A. treats its members: 


Florence A. Rees, Philadelphia.......... $152.86 
Jesse E. Smith, Shrewsbury.............. 142.14 
Harry F. Plummer, Altoona ............ 149.47 
William F. Hall, Lancaster.............. 127.43 
Mary FE. Haas, Pottsville................ 118.50 
Irena F. Roach, Round Lake, N. Y....... 317.50 
Florence Woodring, California, Pa....... 563.57 
Myra B. Lutz, Columbia................. 221.28 
Mary Connell, Ebensburg ................ 238.57 
Evelyn Cook, Pottatown.................. 107.71 
Robert G. Lemmon, Bolivar.............. 153.57 
Helen 8. Seltzer, Lebanon................ 249.64 
Mrs. Anna M. Anstine, York.............. 169.14 
Barbara Seitz, Mountville................ 150.00 
Marie Chambers, Nanticoke.............. 124.28 
Mrs. Daniel H. Zuber, Boyertown........ 101.43 
Minnie FE. Pfordt, Pittsburgh............ 552.16 
Mrs. Estie M. Garrett, York.............. 253.21 
Mary Trees, Jeannette .................. 492.14 
Maud C. Lupold, Philadelphia............ 155.36 
Mrs. Alice Henry, Clarion................ 392.86 
Mrs. Mary E. Longenecker, Lititz........ 106.43 
Mrs. Anna Lenhardt, Lancaster.......... 107.14 
Isabel Driscoll, Johnstown............... 146.07 
Mrs. Lena Harlacher, Mt. Pocono........ 161.35 
Mrs. Mabel K. Famous, Harrisburg...... 140.57 


Are You a Member? If Not, Why Not? 
Write Today. 





PERFORMANCE IS BETTER THAN PROMISE! 


HERE’S THE PROOF! 
The following list of a few claims we have recently paid is further conclusive evidence of how 


M. Marie Johnson, Pittsburgh............ $120.00 
Eleanor B. Cox, Pittsburgh.............. 114.29 
Beatrice A. Calder, Hunlock’s Creek...... 141.71 
M. Alice Lehe, Shenandoah.............. 137.15 
Ellen E. Kinsel, Altoona.................. 112.50 
Georgiana P. Kuhn, McKeesport.......... 208.93 
Stuart E. Waltman, Hanover ............ 126.43 
M. Ethel Hamilton, Verona ............ 145.71 
Carolyn Mortimer, Philadelphia.......... 167.50 
Gertrude L. Fowles, Canonsburg......... 276.28 
Edna Skinner, DuBois .................. 141.44 
Elsie Jane Smith, Eighty-Four .......... 131.07 
Myrtie T. Aoker, Newport .............. 850.72 
Lucy M. Blumer, Allentown............ 156.00 
Cora N. Stroup, Johnstown.............. 130.00 
Lillian A. Meagher, Philadelphia ...... 1,032.14 
Maude E. Meade, Erle ......cccccceccces 225.56 
Mrs. Mary B. McElroy, Pittsburgh...... 201.42 
Ledah Hawk, Sharpsville................ 218.92 
Mrs. Rose Knighton, Hollidaysburg...... 227.50 
Laura A. Shaffer, Stamford, Conn....... 343.57 
Clare McPherran, Santa Monica, Cal. .... 211.42 
Rebecca Hower, Bloomsburg ............ 635.00 
Minnie Bennett, Philadelphia ........... 317.50 
Anna Eliza Sample, Trenton, N. J....... 317.50 
Susanna L. Wickey, Middletown.......... 206.00 


The E. B. A. does not promise to do the impossible for the small annual dues which it charges. 
But it does pay its clams. Not one bona fide claim has ever been rejected. Beware of concerns 
which are always “long”? on promises but exceedingly “short’’ on fulfillment. : 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


























PTBIIC ANNOUNCEMENT 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
FOR ALL SCHOOLS 


We have established 





FILM TWO COURSES 
LESSON Civics 
LIBRARIES Nature Study 
with 


COMPLETE TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
AND METHODS OF USE 
for each lesson in fifteen centers throughout 
the United States, for the service of schools 
equipped with motion picture apparatus. 
In addition we are establishing a complete 


service of 
THREE COURSES 


FILM LESSONS Civies 
OPFRATOR z S 
PROJECTORS ae ane 


Current History 
with 


COMPLETE TEACHER’S MANUALS 
AND METHODS OF USE 
for each lesson for unequipped schools on 
regular schedule in many centers throughout 
the United States. 


All Film Lessons are pedagogically correct 
and fit into the school curriculum at a price 
that any school can afford. 

All Film Lesson material is on non-inflam- 
mable stook. 

' For further particulars address 


NEIGHBORHOOD MOTION PICTURE 
SERVICE, INO. 
181 West 42nd Street New York City 




















In everything give thanks: for this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you.— 
1 Thess. 5:18. 











THE BANNER 


18th in the series) 

Another Song book for Schools and Teachers’ In- 
stitutes is added to our successful line. 

Plenty of sparkling new songs, enough of stan- 
dard old selections. 

Scores of Teachers’ Institutes will introduce 
“THE BANNER”. Thousands of schools will use it 
Will your school?. 

Low Price i5c for one, $1.65 the doxen 
$12.50 the hundred, postpaid, 
A FREE Copy to any Superintendent, Principal 
or Supervisor. 





= THE SEARCH FOR THE 
eee ) I WING WONG JAR 
| | High School Operetta, Japan- 


| THE SEARCH ese in setting. Visitors from the 


WIN WON jstates are there. Laugh with the 
i Batter Cake Man, be cheerful 
AR with the girls and the Professor, 
Wit, humor, good taste in the dialogue. 
Sparkling Melodious Rhythmic Musie, 
50 cents each, $5.00 the dozen. 
INSPECTION COPY sent on request. 
Hall-Mack Co. 21st & ArchSts., Phila., Pa. 
National Music Co, Western Sclling Agents 
2188, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


! 
i 
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Some Good Supplementary Reading 








FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
Baldwin’s Fairy Reader. . rr 2 92 Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Spring..$ .60 
Dunlop and Jones’ Playtime Stories .60 Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Summer. .60 
Fox’s Indian Primer kant ren mnenedes 52 Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Autumn .60 
Silvester and Peter's Happy Hour Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter.. .60 
Ss 60 Smythe’s Old Time Stories Retold.. .56 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox........ 52 Johnson’s Dot and David.......... .60 
Serl’s Johnny and Jenny Rabbit.... .56 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous People.... .52 Baldwin’s Four Great Americans.. .64 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Re- Coe’s Founders of Our Country.... .64 
NOLO a5 ere cuseroisierniss ce Noted hale aos 56 Eggleston’s Stories of American Life 
Carpenter’s The Foods We Eat.... .72 atid AGVenture: < .6665 ct cccccwes .64 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Ameri- Lucia’s Stories of American Discov- 
cans for Little Americans...... .60 erers for Little Americans...... .60 
Shaw’s Big People and Little People Patri’s White Patch...........cec 56 
Oi et Rs oisc bees eseaas “oe Skinner’s Tales and Plays of Robin 
Summers Merry Tales... vscsccesss ae GD saws oueoe ato eeeteedads Wy 


Our complete list of books for supplementary reading includes near- 
ly 300 volumes. For information regarding these you are invited to 
send for our illustrated Guide to Good Reading. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





























THE | : : 
BARROWS and PARKER CEocRAPHY | “% LEW idea in 


The only series organized on the “one- school catalogs~ 


cycle” plane JOURNEYS IN DISTANT 


LANDS and UNITED STATES and CANA- S end for COpy 


DA already published and in successful use. 





THE PATHWAY TO READING 


COLEMAN—UHL—HOSIC 


Fresh and varied content which provides 
for the cultivation of all the various reading 
abilities. PRIMER and SIX READERS 
now ready, together with teachers’ manuals 
and cards. 


AYRES’ SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


Usefulness to children is the keynote to 
this new school dictionary, compiled and 
edited expressly for school needs. 


Silver, Burdett and Company Pencil Department 
lata vert Bam Clap Stites || JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
Professional Schools— 


Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 
University High School 

Send for Bulletin. Phone, Columbia 7600 














Using Color In 
Geography Booklets 


MUCH of the work in the art class 
should be related to the other 
school subjects. When you plan your 
class projects in geography, use color 
to make the material full of interest to 
the child. 

“CRAYOLA” lettering and design 
make an otherwise plain cover attrac- 
tive. Pages of ““CRAYOLA’’ drawings 
of people, places, occupations, customs 
and means of transportation can be 
done in the drawing and study periods. 

A neat ““CRAYOLA” line around the 
edge of a page improves the appearance 
of the work. A well-designed ‘‘CRAY- 
OLA” monogram of the pupil’s initials 
harmonizes the back cover with the 
front. 

“CRAYOLA” samples will be sent 
you on request. When writing, state 
the grade you teach. 


COG 


Or? 


EGA 


ORG K 


SWS 


CISION 


> AY East 42™ Street: 





Ny 
@ BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


New York. N.Y. 


November, 1926 














The Knighthood of Health 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Healthy pupils make better students. You 
can have this result in your school by us- 
ing the Modern Health Crusade. This 
is a practical and simple plan of teaching 
health habits to children by practice. 
The Crusade is fascinating. Children en- 
joy it like a game. They become Squires, 
Knights and Knights of the Round Ta- 
ble. The chivalry of other days inspires 
them to a Modern Health Knighthood 
that benefits pupil, school, family and 
community. 

The Crusade has received widespread ap- 
proval from school people. It is used in 
many schools. 


PENNANTS ARE AWARDED TO 
SCHOOLS FOR PERFORMANCE 
OF THE HEALTH CHORES 





Outline of Crusade and Literature 
Available From Your 
County Tuberculosis Association 
or 
Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
311 §S. Juniper Street Philadelphia 
(Supported by Christmas Seals) 




















‘‘The last two lectures were best........! 


TRANS-LUX MADE THEM SO 


Professor of a Western University writes 
that a student of his Zoology Classes declared 
that his lectures had been improved— 


“Because those pictures and diagrams 
showed us by means of the new pro- 
jection apparatus* helped me to under- 
stand cleariy all the explanations that 
were given.” 

*Trans-Lux Air-Cooled Opaque Projector, stereopticon 
attachment and Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 

This method of Trans-Lux Opaque Projection 
places at the teacher’s disposal an inexhaust- 
ible supply of picture facts up-to-date at ali 
times. 

Those who are interested in educational work 
are invited to consult us concerning the Trans- 
Lux method of projection, or any individual 
problem they may have in the field of Visual 
Education. 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp. 








247 Park Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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Two Strings to Every Bow 


make ideal equipment. The new Smith-Burdge arithmetics follow 
this principle. They provide carefully-motivated lessons with 
abundant drill work and problems of the modern type. Plus a 
teacher's manual for every book with all sorts of helpfui suggestions 
to meet particular class-room situations. 


THE SMITH-BURDGE 
ARITHMETICS 


PRIMARY INTERMEDIATE ADVANCED 
PUBLISHED IN THE SPRING OF 1926 


GINN AND COMPANY, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





























THE TEACHER’S FRIEND 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


412 Schaff Building DISTRICT OFFICES 913 Fulton Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. Fe Pitteburgh, Pa. 
“Largest Teachers Protective Organization of its Kind in the World.” Three Classes of Protection: 
ORIGINAL OR CLASS “B” CERTIFI- CLASS “C” CERTIFICATE 
CATE Sickness and Accident Protection 
Sickness, Accident and Old Age Protection ....... Cost: $12.00 per year 
Cost: $12.00 per year ee ee 
Benefits: $15 per week for period of Quarantine. 
$lu per week for Sickness or Accident $250 for Accidental Death. 
$10 pet monk for 2 necks of Conralesoenee, CLASS “D” CERTIFICATE 
$100 for Natural Death. $250 for Accidental Death. Accident Protection 
Old Age Benefits: Income of Invested Funds, per year for Cost: $6.00 per year 


life, upon reaching age 65, to those who joined prior to Benefits: 
5lst birthday—maximum $3 per week. $20 per week for Tota] Accident Disability. 


Additional: While schools are in session, $10 for first full $10 per week for Partial Disability. 
week of confining sickness. . $1,000 for Accidental Death. 
FACTS 


The Teachers Protective Union was organized in 1912 and operates under Fraternal Insurance Laws of the State. 
Certificates in force, over 20,000. 

Benefits of nearly One Million Doliars have been paid to members. 

A Surplus of over $200,000 has accumulated for the protection of and assurance to members, 

Endorsed by Boards of Education and Teachers everywhere. 

Member of Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 

Note this Record of Service for 1925: Number of new Certificates written, 7,610. Amount paid in Benefits to Mem- 


og yeaa Net increase in Surplus Funds, $48,668.91. Total Assets for payment of Claims and Old Age Benefits, 


Write for Application Blanks and Request More Complete Information 
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What Indefinite Tenure Means to the 
Teaching Profession 


FRED M. HUNTER 


Superintendent, City Schools, Oakland, California, Past President, National Education Association 


tion in America, as I understand it, is 

to create among those who teach a 
true profession. If the National Education 
Association and the organizations working in 
common with it can accomplish this end, they 
will have conferred upon the childhood of 
America, and consequently upon the people 
of the nation, a contribution of priceless value. 
No more ‘powerful factor in maintaining per- 
manent prosperity and happiness among the 
people of America can be imagined than the 
increment to human efficiency resulting from 
a policy on the part of the American people 
of training their children to the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship and _ productive living 
through a profession that invites to its ranks 
the ablest and most capable of its people. 


TT great purpose of teacher-organiza- 


Fraternal Spirit Essential Goal 

What have these organizations done toward 
the accomplishment of this great purpose? A 
thoroughgoing review of the progress of the 
N. E. A. and allied organizations in this field 
would necessarily be too elaborate and ex- 
tended for this article. Briefly and inade- 
quately summarized, it may be said that a 
great growth in professional consciousness, 
an increasing desire on the part of all teachers 
for solidarity, a recognized responsibility for 
active and militant support of the institutions 
of public education, and an attack upon the 
problems affecting the living conditions of 
the members of the teaching body have char- 
acterized the work of these organizations in 
the last few years. The means used are fa- 
miliar to us all; such as, the reorganization 
of associations and leagues upon a democratic 
basis, the use of professional journals of high 


standard as a means of exchange of viewpoint 
and intercommunication, development of a 
system of research which makes universally 
available the unerring facts relative to the 
work of teaching, and the like. 


Teacher Tenure Subject of Study 

The Committee of One Hundred on the Prob- 
lem of Teacher Tenure of the N. E. A. has at- 
tempted to carry out a contributive program 
as a small part of the general movement. It 
has for the past two years presented exten- 
sive reports on the subject of Teacher Tenure. 
The 1924 Report covered these ten points: 

1. Origin of the Issue of Teacher Tenure. 

2. Teacher Turnover in the United States. 

3. Court Cases Affecting Teacher Tenure. 

4. Analysis of Present and Proposed State 
Teacher Tenure Laws. 

5. Survey of Local Tenure Regulations. 

6. Teacher Tenure Provisions in Foreign 
Countries. 

7. A Defensible Standard of Merit for 
Teacher Tenure. 

8. Bibliography on Teacher Tenure. 

9. Texts of State Teacher Tenure Law. 

10. Texts of Seven Local Teacher Tenure 
Regulations. 

This Report received wide circulation and 
has been used in state and local campaigns for 
Teacher Tenure legislation. 


Current Cases Observed 
During the present year, the Committee 
has sought to do these four things: 
1. Follow all state and local legislation 


relative to Teacher Tenure since January l, 
1925. 

2. Keep in touch with court decisions rela- 
tive to Teacher Tenure rendered since Janu- 
ary 1, 1925. 
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38. Study the amount of teacher turnover 
in each of the forty-eight states during the 
year 1924-1925. 


4. Review literature on the subject of 
Teacher Tenure published since 1920. 


But what we have done thus far should 
give us no self-assurance. We should feel 
that it is a rxod beginning, but not more than 
this. 
work yet to be done. As yet, only twelve states 
have Tenure laws of any kind; several of 
these are defective and apply to single large 
cities. Moreover, in the ranks of teachers 
there is yet skepticism as to the meaning of 
Teacher Tenure. Only a segment of the pro- 
fession sees the relation between a stability 
of the profession that invites high class talent 
to the work of teaching and Tenure legislation 
which attains our objectives. 


What Makes a Profession 

Our first step must be to enlist all teachers 
in the active support of this cause. To do 
this, we ourselves must understand the re- 
quirements for a true profession. Let us con- 
sider these for a moment. Let us consider 
what characteristics are necessary for a trade 
or occupation to make it a profession, and then 
let us see wherein teaching measures up and 
wherein it is lacking. 

In the main, the characteristics of a pro- 
fession are as follows: 

wi. It must render a needed and vital ser- 
vice. ; 

2. It must have a scientific method of 


procedure for the attainment of the purposes 
of the profession. 

3. It must present a set of economic con- 
ditions for work which guarantee stability to 
its membership and an economic return suf- 
ficient to maintain a proper level of living and 
give assurance against dependency in old age. 

In the case of the teaching profession it 


is highly essential that the best material of 
the land should be attracted to the profession 
and that the teaching group itself should go 
about to establish conditions which will make 
this possible. 

Corollary to the above characteristics 
should also be pointed out the following: 

A profession maintains a standard of prep- 
aration for its members, a standard of im- 
provement in service and a plan for the elimi- 
nation of the unfit. 

Now wherein does teaching meet this set 
of standard characteristics? 


Stabilized Tenure and Salary Aim 
Undoubtedly teaching renders a needed and 
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vital service. Undoubtedly it has developed 
a scientific method of procedure for the at- 
tainment of its ends. Where teaching is lack- 
ing in the true elements of profession is in 
the economic conditions which surround the 
work of its members. As yet teaching is un- 
stable. In many states the teaching turnover 
during a single year runs considerably above 
50 per cent of the entire number engaged in 
the work of teaching in the state. Meritorious 
teachers are not assured of their positions. The 
prevailing policy throughout most of the states 
is hire and fire at the pleasure of the board 
or at most upon a yearly contract basis. Salary 
schedules which guarantee a proper level of 
living for a profession and give assurance 
against dependency in old age have not yet 
been established. These conditions add very 
greatly to the problem of creating a true pro- 
fession, the problem of establishing a solid 
body of public sentiment in behalf of public 
education, in fact, to the problem of institution 
building as it concerns the great work of pub- 
lic education in America. 


What we are concerned with in this dis- 
cussion is the establishment of a policy which 
will overcome these obstacles and which will 
bring solidarity and unity of action to the 
teaching group as it works in behalf of the 
public schools. 


Teachers Must Educate Public 

Let us further remember that institutions 
of democracy are founded upon public opinion, 
and none so completely as the public schools. 
In every community in this land, the teaching 
group is responsible for the education of an 
enlightened public sentiment relative to the 
support of public education. In each com- 
munity, it is no less responsible for the atti- 
tude of public opinion toward the work of 
teaching and its standing as a profession. 

The picture which the public mind has of 
the schools and of teaching as a profession is 
certain to be created by a very inadequate set 
of circumstances based on past experience of 
the individuals which constitute the public 
unless the teaching group undertakes con- 
sciously, systematically and by means of a 
scientifically developed program to change 
that picture to conform to the determined 
needs of the public schools. 

In the case of Teacher Tenure, this work 
must be carefully and thoroughly done. It 
will never do to permit people to believe that 

(Turn to page 156) 
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November 1, 1926. 
Members of our Association: 


The Committee on Tenure Problems of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association has made some tentative suggestions for tenure legislation concerning 
which the Committee seeks a frank judgment from every member of the 
association. 


The problem of Tenure is one which should be of vital interest to every 
member of the teaching profession and your co-operation is sought to obtain 
an expression of opinion in the form of answers to the nine questions submitted 
herewith from each member. 


Will you be good enough to consider the questions carefully and hand 
your answers to the President of your Local Branch of the P. S. E. A. as 
soon as possible? In order to be helpful to the Tenure Committee and its 
program with the coming legislature, it is necessary that this information be 
received for statistical study not later than December 1. Our Association will 
be grateful to you for your co-operation. 


Very sincerely yours, 
ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND, Chairman. 


1. The Committee feels that the provision of law requiring the annual re- 
election of teachers makes the teacher a political rather than a technical officer 
of the State. Is this correct? 


2. The Committee feels that this provision invites school boards to make 
changes in their teaching force. Is this cofrect? 


3. The Committee feels that this provision causes teachers voluntarily to 
change their positions more often than they would otherwise do. Is this correct? 


4. The Committee feels that this provision causes teachers much annual 
unrest and anxiety, thus lessening their efficiency. Is this correct? 


5. The Committee suggests a change in law, substituting for an annual 
contract a contract without a time clause to remain in force so long as both 
parties are satisfied and to be terminated on the one hand by the teacher only 
after due and proper notice and at the close of a school term; or on the other 
hand, by the board of school directors only after reasons have been presented 
and opportunity given for reply, and in the case of incompetence, ample time 
given for improvement. Is this reasonable? 


6. Does this suggestion give proper protection to the competent teacher? 


7. Does this suggestion conserve to school boards adequate control over 
the teachers in their employ? 


8. Is this suggestion likely to reduce the present large annual turnover of 
teachers? 


9. Is this suggestion more apt to be received favorably by school board 
members than a proposal for a tenure law similar to that of New Jersey or 
California? 


N. B.—Use the reverse side of this sheet for additional comment. 
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Kindergarten Education* 


JESSIN SCOTT HIMES 


Director Kindergarten, Central State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


Thesis: Pre-primary education is a matter 
of vital concern to superintendents of schools 
inasmuch as it is an important educational 
advantage to the children of the State. 


Argument: You have graciously honored 
me with a place on your program this after- 
noon as a representative of the youngest chil- 
dren of our schools and in thanking you for 
this privilege I am most appreciative of the 
tacit confession of your interest in the pri- 
mary and pre-primary children. 


They need you. They need all of us who 
are interested in them and they need far more 
than we have succeeded in doing for them as 
yet. One does not need to go far to come in 
contact with neglected children. Alas, that 
there are so many! The thirteen-year-old who 
can not write her name, the ten-year-old who 
can not speak well enough to be understood, 
the seven-year-old who can not be persuaded 
to take part in any school activity. These are 
the “little human scrawl books blotted all over 
with the sins and mistakes of their ancestry.” 
Then there are those who come from homes 
broken by divorce or death, or homes of pov- 
erty and ignorance, children bright enough 
naturally but whose acquaintance with grief 
has stunted them till they are now under- 
nourished in body and soul. 


We all know many who are “only” children 
in homes that have unwittingly harmed them 
by doing too much for them, and there are 
also the children who are difficult to control, 
whose parents confess that they do not know 
what to do with them. It is only when you 
live with these children day after day that 
you come to know how each one is a separate 
enigma in serious need of help. 


We have good reason to believe that about 
half of the pupils who enter the first grades 
of our schools each year will require two years 
to do the work. There is such a thing as 
readiness for reading. The 24th Year Book 
of the Nationa! Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation which represents the collaboration of 
the country’s authorities in the matter of 
reading expresses it as the consensus of opin- 


* Address delivered at the Central Convention District 
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Meeting at Lock Hayen, October 8, 1926. 


ion that for a child to learn to read a mental 
age of six years is necessary. Can we expect 
fluent reading from children who can not 
speak freely or distinctly? Can we expect 
any reading from children who do not talk 
at all? The 24th Year Book emphasizes re- 
peatedly the importance of enrichment of ex- 
perience common to the group and the en- 
largement of vocabulary as preparation for 
good work in reading. This is the sort of 
thing that a kindergarten is especially adapt- 
ed to accomplish. 


There are habits fundamental to good school 
work which many children just entering 
school have not yet acquired—the habits of 
obedience, of listening while others speak, of 
taking turns and sharing privilege, of taking 
group direction, of responding cheerfully and 
clearly when addressed, of ready helpfulness, 
—the chief business of the kindergarten is to 
build such habits. It will take no more time 
than two years in the first grade would take 
and if all first grade children had such pre- 
primary training it should double efficiency in 
first grade progress. 

Too long the kindergarten has been looked 
upon as an expensive luxury, as a place where 
children are amused thus relieving overwork- 
ed or indolent mothers. Why this conception? 
Because a good many kindergartens have been 
just that, because the teachers were not prop- 
erly trained and did not know how to do their 
job, because they have not been supervised 
and expected to measure up to, not grade 
standards of progress, but nevertheless, actual, 
suitable standards of attainment in habit for- 
mation, oral English and health. 

We must admit that a happy atmosphere is 
best for growth. The research of our medi- 
cal laboratories supports kindergarten theory 
in that respect. We believe that play is the 
best medium for early education,—the Johns 
Hopkins University doctors assure us of that. 
But the first class pre-primary or pre-school 
teachers should know how to plan for, encour- 
age and record growth of the body, emotional 
and social control and see to it that play really 
does educate. 

Kindergarten ideals and practice have been 
growing along with the rest of this rapidly 
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moving world. Readjustment to modern stand- 
ards is constantly taking place. Today in 
the kindergarten individual health care is 
given first place. Discovery of the exception- 
al child occurs early enough to give essential 
help or direction. (One of the courses in our 
third year curriculum is Tests and Treatment 
of Exceptional Children.) Experience with 
things, places and people is planned as a 
means of encouraging speech development and 
training in oral English as well as for broad- 
ening intellectual and social opportunity. 
These enriched experiences and conversations 
about experience become the basis for reading 
and the love of reading. 


It is surprising and distressing that so 
many of the young women who are to be teach- 
ers care but little for books. It is not unusual 
to find students who can not mention a single 
book that they have read and liked. Some- 
how they have missed that love of reading 
which is the channel through which we gain 
so many of our ideals, through biography, 
history and noble literature,—that prepara- 
tion for the wise use of leisure and acquaint- 
ance and friendship with great minds. We 
ean not blame these girls for this. It is be- 
cause in their childhood they were not inspired 
by their teachers to care for books. Many 
read slowly and do not comprehend easily. 
Reading is an effort. Why should they like it? 

All children deserve a fair start in school. 
All are entitled to the best sort of beginning 
with teachers who have the best sort of train- 
ing for this particular phase of school work. 
It is this better training of teachers for the 
earliest years that we have desired to give in 
our third year special course in kindergarten 
education. It is this sort of training that your 
primary teachers can greatly profit by and 
this kind of pre-primary work is that which 
the little children need. 

Of course kindergartens cost money. So 
also do automobiles, hardwood floors, radio 
outfits and new roads. In these days when we 
are taking just pride in our State’s $50,000,000 
program for new roads is it not seemly that 
our school men should desire to secure the 
best possible advantages for the State’s little 
children? 

Michigan is leading the states in rural kin- 
dergartens. Where the consolidated schools 
are built for the children of the grades, there 
the kindergartens are located and the trans- 
portation bus brings little ones along with 
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the rest. Michigan is also taking strides in 
the matter of Nursery Schools, that other 
phase of pre-school education. The Merrill- 
Palmer Nursery School in Detroit was the 
first; two others in the vicinity of Detroit 
have been established and in 1925 Ann Arbor 
started a Nursery School in connection with 
the graduate department of Michigan Uni- 
versity. Iowa University has been interested 
in pre-school education for several years, Co- 
lumbia University and Yale have departments 
for the study of this work. And why? Be- 
cause educators recognize that it is no empty 
theory that the “living and only wealth of na- 
tions” lies in its children. They are beginning 
with the beginnings when they provide for 
the pre-school period. It is the place for us 
to begin and the time to begin is now. 





TENURE AND THE TEACHING 

PROFESSION 

(From page 152) 
the case of Teacher Tenure is the case of the 
poor teacher seeking to escape merited dis- 
missal. If the teaching profession permits 
this, the profession will be inevitably injured 
and its progress stifled. The teachers of the 
community must carry the case for Tenure 
to the public as a movement in behalf of the 
schools and the children. To back them in this, 
they have indisputable evidence showing that 
indefinite Tenure works in the interest of a 
more permanent and abler teaching body, and 
that more competent young people are thereby 
attracted to the profession. 


Why Permanent Tenure Is Valuable 
The principal reasons for a conclusion of 
this kind may be summarized as follows: 


1. Indefinite or permanent tenure tends to 
decrease teacher turnover and stabilize the 
profession. ; 

2. It protects the great body of good teach- 
ers from political attack and from dismissal 
for petty personal and political reasons. It 
is in accordance with the American principle 
of civil service and against a political spoils 
system in the schools. 

38. A sound Tenure law provides for the 
easy dismissal of incompetent or insubordinate 
teachers where just cause can be shown. 

4, It encourages professional growth and 
a higher professional standard for all teachers. 


5. It tends to attract to the profession 
able and competent young persons because of 
increased stability of the profession and bet- 
ter opportunities for a career in teaching.— 
Oregon Educational Journal, Oct., 1926. 























Keystone State Normal School ° 

















View of Center Building from the South, Keystone State Normal School. The Gymnasium 
is in the foreground on the right 


the William Penn Highway, surrounded 
by the rich farming land of Berks 
County is the village of Kutztown. 

There in 1860 was founded the Kutztown 
Academy which early developed into a school 
for the training of teachers. In 1866, while 
Charles R. Coburn was State Superintendent 
of the Common Schools, the Keystone Normal 
School—as it came to be called—asked and 
received recognition as a State Normal School. 

Time has brought many changes since those 
early days, but none more striking than the 
rate by which the schoolmistress has super- 
seded the schoolmaster. The first catalog of 
the Keystone State Normal School lists “55 
ladies” and “263 gentlemen.” Today the visi- 
tor at the chapel exercises will find that the 
girls in training at Keystone State Normal 
School—as at most teacher training institu- 
tions—greatly outnumber the boys. 

The first principal, J. S. Ermentrout, was 


S EVENTEEN miles beyond Reading, on 


succeeded by A. R. Horne. In 1877, Nathan 
C. Schaeffer succeeded Reverend Horne, serv- 
ing as principal of the Keystone State Nor- 
mal School until his appointment as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 1893. 
At that time George B. Hancher assumed the 
principalship, acting until 1899 when A. C. 
Rothermel, the present head of the Keystone 
State Normal School, became principal. Dr. 
Rothermel has been connected with the Nor- 
mal School as teacher and principal for 
thirty-five years. Under his influence and di- 
rection the school has been a guide and in: 
centive to the young people of that section 
of the State in fulfilling their ambitions to 
become able and progressive teachers. 

The Normal School is situated on a farm 
of 128 acres, which produces the potatoes, corn, 
eggs, chickens, etc., for the hearty appetites 
of the boys and girls at the Normal School. 
The main building is unusually large con- 
taining study halls, classrooms, auditoriums, 
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offices, the dining room, parlors and many 
large airy bedrooms from which at free mo- 
ments drift laughter and ukelele strains, in- 
dicating that the training is not unduly weari- 
some. The front of the main building pre- 
sents an imposing stretch broken by numerous 
entrances. A formal arrangement of decora- 
tive trees and walks makes the South or rear 
approach unusually attractive. The well- 
equipped gymnasium is located in this section. 
Across the street and 
facing the Normal 
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the methods, approach and content for that 
group she concentrates during her senior year, 
There are four fields of teaching for which she 
may fit herself: teaching grades 1, 2 and 3 of 
the elementary school; teaching grades 4, 5 
and 6 of the elementary school; teaching the 
rural one-room school; and teaching in the 
junior high school. 

Two student teachers work with each train- 
ing teacher. And each group—grades 1, 2 
and 8; grades 4, 5 and 
6; rural school; and 





School is the Normal 
School Library, one of 
the most beautiful build- 
ings of its type in the 
State. From the classic 
entrance to the beauti- 
ful stained glass win- 
dows in the dome it is 
a splendid example of 
the type of architecture 
which schools’ should 





junior high school—has 
a group director who 
coordinates the work of 
the training teachers. 
It is encouraging that 
the rural school group 
is one of the most popu- 
lar with the students. In 
these days when we hear 
so much about the city 
absorbing the young 








employ if the young 
people of America are to 
grow in the appreciation of surrounding 
beauty. The late Eli M. Rapp, for twenty years 
a trustee of the Keystone State Normal School 
and for ten years president of the board of 
trustees, was especially desirous that the li- 
brary should be as beautiful as useful and to 
his interest may be credited to a great degree 
the beautiful simplicity of the building. 


The Training School of the Keystone State 
Normal School is directed by William D. 
Landis. It is composed of four distinct units. 
The Model School, housed in the Center Build- 
ing, consists of an elementary school of six 
grades and a Junior High School of three 
years. The Kutztown public school, contain- 
ing six elementary grades and a_ six-year 
junior-senior high school, forms a second unit. 
Seven rural schools in adjoining townships 
furnish a means of training the teacher for 
the one-room school. Arrangements with the 
Reading public schools enable the training 
school to place student teachers in the city 
school system. Thus the Normal School is 
able to train the teacher for that phase of 
the teaching profession for which she seems 
especially adapted. 

After prospecting in all fields of teaching 
during the junior year, the senior student de- 
cides upon a certain field of work and upon 





Library, Keystone State Normal School 


people from the country 
we find student teachers 
eager to fit themselves to cope with this very 
situation and with the problems of rural life. 
We hear of one city-bred girl who because of 
her love for country life is ambitious to teach 
in a one-room country school, and of another 
city-bred teacher whose success in the one-room 
country school won her a $20-a-month increase 
in salary from that much discussed group— 
the rural school board. In this year’s senior 
class at the Keystone State Normal School, 
forty-two of the 220 are taking the rural 
school training course. 

Two special courses at the Keystone State 
Normal School are noteworthy: The Library 
Course and the Art Supervision Course. 

The elective course in Library Instruction 
offers one-half of what is given in a regular 
library school one-year course. It is a three- 
hour course lasting two years and requiring 
six to eight hours’ preparation a week. Those 
completing the course are fitted to become 
school librarians or instructors in library 
work. The ability and training of Harriet 


King Avery, who is in charge of this course, 

have made it especially comprehensive. The 

course includes instruction in administration, 

story-telling, bookmaking and mending. Out- 

of-town lecturers and a library club which 

meets fortnightly are additional features. 
(Turn to page 164) 























Quotations in Teaching American History* 


G. W. GOTKE 


San Antonio, Texas 


tory is generally sprinkled with sig- 

nificant quotations taken either from 
historical characters or from groups of people 
during eras of crisis or enthusiasm. Practical- 
ly every textbook has the oft quoted words 
of Patrick Henry, “Give me liberty or give 
me death,” and the famous campaign cry of 
the Whigs in 1840, “Tippecanoe and Tyler, 


‘= average textbook in American His- 


too.” Just what use is made of these utter-- 


ances? Does the child read them and pass 
on, or does the teacher use them to strengthen 
historical bonds as she should? Herein are 
suggested a few ways in which historical quo- 
tations may be used in vitalizing history. 

In the first place, an entire history lesson 
may well pivot about one quotation. Let us 
use, for example, the quotation from Captain 
John Smith at Jamestown, “He who will not 
work shall not eat.” This quotation is written 
on the blackboard by the teacher. Under this 
statement are listed a series of questions as 
follows: 

1. When and where did Captain John 
Smith make the above statement? 

2. Why was he forced to issue such an 
edict? 

3. Compare the type of colonist with whom 
Captain John Smith had to deal with the type 
who came over in the “Mayflower.” Had Cap- 
tain Smith been leader of the Pilgrims, do 
you think he would have been forced to say, 
“He who will not work shall not eat?” Why? 

4, Does the statement of Captain John 
Smith hold true today? Why? With these 
questions as a guide the class is then invited 
to turn to their texts, supplementary texts, 
encyclopaedias, etc., to answer the above ques- 
tions. In other words, a silent reading drive 
is on where the pupils are not only reading, 
but reading for definite answers. 

With the pupils thus challenged, the teacher 
ought to be able to draw from the class in the 
way of answers to these questions the fact 
that Captain Smith uttered the statement at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607; the fact that 
his Cavalier colonists were primarily adven- 
turers in search of gold and fortune—not 
home builders; that the Pilgrims of New Eng- 


* Published in The Texas Outlook, October, 1925. 


land sought to make permanent homes, hence 
were likely to be more interested in building 
up their new country than were Smith’s peo- 
ple; and that Smith’s statement is equally as 
true today as it was in his day—the sound 
philosophy that comforts of life come through 
hard labor not by chance. Thus the lesson 
centers about the quotation, demands compari- 
son of colonies, links the philosophy of the 
past to the present, and by means of a series 
of questions stimulates the class to wholesome, 
aggressive, purposeful activity. 


Historical quotations may be used profitably 
by the teacher of American History for the 
purpose of review. Supposing that a teacher 
has just completed the period of the “War for 
Independence” and wishes to check up to ascer- 
tain the degree to which she has put this 
period over. A stimulating way to do this 
would be to write on the blackboard a list of 
quotations spoken during this period by promi- 
nent Americans and to request the class to 
identify the authors and to relate briefly the 
history associated with the quotations. The 
following are suggestive quotations covering 
the “War for Independence:” 


“I only regret that I have but one life to 
give to my country.”—Nathan Hale. 

“T have not yet begun to fight.”—John Paul 
Jones. 


“We must beat the Red Coats today or 
Molly Stark is a widow.”—Gen. Stark. 

“Give me liberty or give me death.”— 
Patrick Henry. 


“Go on with your dance, but remember 
that you dance under Virginia and not under 
Great Britain.”—George Rogers Clark. 

No doubt some reader is decrying the fact 
that the review is based primarily on factual 
material. The writer grants the contention 
but holds that factual material is not tabooed 
forever because pedagogues in the past abused 
the practice. It is to be remembered that this 
is just one of the many ways to approach a 
review lesson. 

Finally, historical quotations might well 
form, to a considerable degree, part of the list 
of fundamentals with which a child ought to 
be more or less familiar. Who can fail to 
get the personality of Andrew Jackson in these 
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words, “The Federal Union—it ‘must and shall 
be preserved?” What more vividly crystallizes 
John C. Calhoun’s political philosophy than, 
“The Union—next to our liberty most dear?” 
How well the recent struggle is summed up in 
Woodrow Wilson’s famous utterance, “The 
world must be made safe for democracy.” 
Since quotations similar to these are flashed 
on the screen, expressed in cartoons and flour- 
ish in the press, an acquaintanceship surely 
cannot be amiss. 

What quotations generally found in our 
history texts might be used as a nucleus about 
which to work? The writer, being particular- 


ly interested in this problem, examined some. 


fifty history texts in elementary, junior and 
senior fields of instruction when associated 
with Iowa State Teachers College. 

The results of the study is the list of quo- 
tations found below. 


Famous Quotations in American History 

“Welcome Englishmen.”—Squanto. 

“He who will not work shall not eat.”— 
Capt. John Smith. 

“T thank God that there are no free schools 
nor printing in Virginia, and I hope we shall 
not have them these hundred years.”—Gov- 
ernor Berkley, Va. 

“Give me liberty or give me death.”—Pat- 
rick Henry. 

“Resolved: That these colonies are and of 
right ought to be free and independent states.” 
—Richard Henry Lee. 

“T only regret that I have but one life to 
give for my country.”—Nathan Hale. 

“We must beat the Red Coats today or 
Molly Stark is a widow.”—Gen. Stark. 

“TI have not yet begun to fight.”—John Paul 
Jones. 

“The Father of His Country, first in peace, 
first in war, and first in hearts of his country- 
men.”—Richard Henry Lee. 

“The thirteen clocks now struck as one.”— 
John Adams, referring to adoption of the 
constitution. 

“Millions for defense, but not a cent for 
tribute.”—Charles C. Pinckney. 

“Don’t give up the ship.”—Capt. Lawrence. 

“We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
—Capt. Perry. 

“To the victors belong the spoils.”—William 
Marcy. 

“Liberty and Union, Now and Forever, One 
and Inseparable.”—Daniel Webster. 

“Our Federal Union—it must and shall be 
preserved.”—Andrew Jackson. 
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“The Union—next to our liberty most dear.” 
—John C. Calhoun. 

“IT would rather be right than be president.” 
—Henry Clay. 

“Be sure you are right, then go ahead.”— 
David Crockett. 

“Shedding of American blood on American 
soil.’—James Polk. 

“What Hath God Wrought.”—First tele- 
graph message. 

“No terms but unconditional and immediate 
surrender can be accepted.”—U. S. Grant. 

“IT propose to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.”—U. S. Grant. 

“A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.”—Abraham Lincoln. 

“T have done the best I could for you.”— 
Robert E. Lee. 

“Now he belongs to the ages.”—Edwin M. 
Stanton. 

“With malice toward none, with charity for 
all, with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right, let us strive to finish the 
work we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the bat- 
tle, and for his widow, and his orphan—to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
and lasting peace among ourselves and with 
all nations.”—Abraham Lincoln, March 4, 
1865. 

“War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it.” 
—Wnm. T. Sherman. 

“Sic Semper Tyrannis.” (So be it always 
to tyrants.)—John Wilkes Booth. 

“Let me die in this old uniform in which 
I have fought many battles. May God for- 
give me for ever putting on any other.”— 
Benedict Arnold. 

“You shall not press down upon the brow 
of labor this crown of thorns, you shall not 
crucify mankind on a cross of gold.”—Wm. 
J. Bryan. 

“The square deal for everybody.”—Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

“The world must be made safe for democ- 
racy.”—Woodrow Wilson. 

“LaFayette, we are here.”—John Pershing. 

“Don’t fire until you can see the whites of 
their eyes.”—Joseph Warren. 


“Now, God be praised, I die in peace.”— 
Wolfe. 


“So much the better: i shall not live to see 
the surrender of Quebec.”—Montcalm. 
“Surrender in the name of the Great Je- 


hovah and the Continental Congress.”—-Ethan 
Allen. 
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Vocational Preferences at Doylestown 


High School" 


OYLESTOWN High School’s graduat- 

ing classes for a number of years have 

been carrying on research study of 
school conditions which they use as a basis 
for the annual commencement program. 


In 1924 they made a survey of “Study 
Habits” and in 1925 a “Study of Excuses for 
Tardiness and Absence.” At the 1926 com- 
mencement the survey covered “Vocational 
Preferences in Doylestown High School.” 


Needless to say studies of such subjects are 
of real value and interest to parents, patrons, 
school board members, teachers and the pupils, 
themselves, and are a welcome change from 
orations on lofty subjects. Dr. Carmon Ross, 
supervising principal, has accomplished a real- 
ly worth-while result in thus adapting the 
commencement program to the interests of the 
school. 


The committee of seniors who made the 
study of the vocational preferences of the 
members of the class of 1926 are: Margaret 
Mary Gibbes, Ella D. Kratz and Ralph Rocka- 
fellow. 


Miss Kratz in explaining the purpose and 
method of the study said: 


Preliminary to this study we prepared a 
chart from certain record cards which are 
filled out by pupils at the beginning of each 
school year. These cards provide the name 
of the pupil, his year, course of study and 
the subjects which he intends to elect. It also 
has information about the vocational prefer- 
ences of the 162 students who, at one time or 
another were members of the class, and also 
about their parents’ occupation. In the course 
of this study, many interesting details and 
facts have come to light. These conclusions 
will be offered and analyzed for you. 


What is the social population represented 
by the membership of this class? The parents 
of the students in our class represent 49 dif- 
ferent vocations; twelve of these parents be- 
long to the professions, only five of which are 
represented. As for the rest all sorts of oc- 
cupations are listed. We have here a typical 
cross-section of American life. Bankers, law- 
yers, newspaper men, butchers, plumbers, coal 
dealers and paper hangers send their children 
to school together. Of the non-professional 
vocations, the greatest number of parents in 
one class are farmers. Fifty fathers of the 





“Doylestown is the county seat of Bucks County, a 
rich agricultural county. 
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one hundred and sixty-two represented, prac- 
tise agriculture. Next in number come house- 
keepers, fourteen, and carpenters, nine. There 
are five motormen represented and six me- 
chanics, while only three parents are teachers 
and only one a minister. 

One would naturally expect that many 
young people, especially boys, would plan to 
follow the vocations of their fathers. 

This phase of the analysis has been care- 
fully studied and surprising results have been 
obtained. Only six of the entire 105 giving 
preferences, planned at some time during their 
high school course to follow the vocations of 
their parents. Four of these are boys and 
two are girls. Three of the boys plan to take 
up farming, which is the vocation of their 
fathers, while one has decided to follow his 
father’s example and be a mechanic. The two 
girls both plan to be teachers, which is their 
mothers’ profession. 


In short, today no longer does the vocation 
of father determine that of son, nor that of 
mother, the daughter’s. Less than six per cent 
of those expressing a preference expect to 
emulate the work of their fathers. The all 
important question today is not what is father 
doing, but what are the opportunities offered 
by the community, and what is the personal 
fitness for certain work? This is where the 
influence of the school can count. All that 
the school can be expected to give is adequate 
information about vocations. Guidance may 
be desirable, but when we consider that but 
a small proportion of pupils are influenced in 
their choices by their parents’ work, and that 
nearly one-third of our students have no pref- 
erence at all. even guidance may be question- 
able. The school can assist more effectively in 
helping to prepare boys and girls if they know 
what they want to do and what they are fit 
for. Do high school students know why they 
are here, and whither they are going? 

In discussing the subject of preferences Mr. 


Rockafellow said: 


If all the members of the Class of ’26 had 
remained, we should now have 162 graduates 
upon this platform instead of 62. While 60 
per cent of the original 51 town members of 
the class have completed their high school 
course, it is a striking fact that only 28 per 
cent of the original 111 out-of-town members 
are graduating tonight. The large majority 
of both classes, 143 in number, entered as 
Freshmen, and many dropped out the same 
year. To what extent indecision or lack of 
planning for the future and for scholastic 
work were responsible for this mortality, can- 
not be determined. It remains, however, that 
those who knew what they wanted have per- 
sisted to the end since only 25 per cent of 
those graduating this evening had no choice 
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of a vocation upon entrance. On the other 
hand, 42 per cent of those who have left had 
no preference—except to leave school. 
Summarizing the vocational choices we find 
that teaching ranks first among 25 vocations 
and was selected by 45 students—all but one 
being girls. Engineering, including mechani- 
cal, chemical, civil and electrical, interested 
11 pupils, all boys, while clerical work captur- 
ed an equal number of girls. These were 
followed by the vocations of law, journalism, 
pharmacy, nursing, dietetics, mechanics, clerk- 
ing, bookkeeping, accounting, merchandizing, 
business, farming, interior decorating, design- 
ing, music and acting. All were represented, 
yet all, with the excepting of bookkeeping, 
were desired practically wholly by one sex or 
the other. Another odd thing is the fact that 
only four bovs intended to follow their father’s 
footsteps. Three of these were farmer’s sons. 
These three, by the way, were the only bid- 
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ders for agriculture out of a class containing 
72 boys, 24 of whose fathers are farmers. Al- 
though most of the girls will eventually follow 
their mothers as to vocation, only two admit- 
ted that they wanted to be housekeepers. 

A comparison between the census data bear- 
ing on the composition of the occupations pur- 
sued by the people of the U. S. and the voca- 
tional preferences of this class, offers an in- 
teresting contrast. Out of every one hundred 
people in the U. S., ten years of age or over, 
26 are employed in agriculture, 30 in the man- 
ufacturing industries, 10 in domestic and per- 
sonal service, 7 in transportation, 5 in the 
professions, 7 in clerical service, and 10 in 
trade. Our preferences show that 54 out 
of every one hundred pupils are interested in 
the professions, 9 in the manufacturing in- 
dustries, 10 in personal and domestic service, 
20 in clerical work, 4 in trade and only 2 in 
farming. 





Institute-Substitute Plan 


THOMAS M. GILLAND 


Superintendent of Schools, Donora, Pa. 


HE method of procedure for Institute- 
Substitute work here presented is 
given with the hope that it may prove 

helpful to those who are planning such work, 
it is not given as a perfected working plan. 
For several years the Donora School District 
had been having Supervisory-Extension work 
from the University of Pittsburgh as a sub- 
stitute for the usual form of institute. After 
two years of very helpful work of that type 
it was felt that perhaps the teaching force 
had sufficient background to enable them to 
profit from a week of very intensive work 
along several lines. 


With that thought and the needs of the 
teaching force in mind three specialists were 
secured, each to do a week of intensive work. 
Dr. Florence E. Bamberger, Professor of 
Education of Johns Hopkins University, work- 
ed with the teachers of grades one to six in 
English and Reading. Dr. Worth J. Osborne, 
Director of Research, Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin will work 
with the teachers of grades one to six in Arith- 
metic. Dr. Wm. C. Reavis, Principal of the 
High School, University of Chicago, will work 
with the teachers of grades seven to twelve in 
all subjects. 

In subsequent years it is hoped to focus 
attention on other subjects in the curriculum. 
In addition to the work of the specialists it 
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is planned to have several lectures that will 
bring the entire teaching force together. 

About a week before the date of the visit 
of these specialists to the schools, the teach- 
ers turn in lists of their problems and diffi- 
culties in the particular field in which the 
specialist will work. These lists are compiled 
and sent on to the specialist in order that he 
may have some time to work over the type 
of material which is going to be most helpful 
to the teachers involved. 


Dr. Bamberger spent the week of September 
27 to October 1 in the first six grades. In 
her classroom visitation she observed the fol- 
lowing schedule—Monday, September 27, First 
and Second Grade Reading; Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 28, Third and Fourth Grade Reading; 
Wednesday, September 29, Fifth and Sixth 
Grade Reading; Thursday, September 30, 
Third and Fourth Grade English; Friday, Oc- 
tober 1, Fifth and Sixth Grade English. The 
time in the classrooms was spent in observ- 
ing the work of the teachers, making helpful 
suggestions and doing a great deal of actual 
teaching. Conferences were held each evening 
during the week at 4:15 P. M. In the main 
the conferences were with the teachers of the 
grades which had been visited on the previous 
day. These conferences were about an hour 
in length and were most helpful to the 
teachers. 


























Professional Reading for Primary Teachers 


DELPHIA ROXIE MARTIN 


State Normal School, 


HY shall we read? We shall read 

\ because our work demands it. If 

we are to keep abreast of the times 
we must know what is happening in the ex- 
perimental classrooms; we must know the re- 
sults of recent investigations; we must know 
what scientific evidence seems to show; we 
must know, as much as it is possible for us 
to know, about what we hope to do, why we 
hope to do it and the most economic methods 
of reaching our goals. 

Many of us are not exactly sure about what 
we want to do with the forty wriggling 
youngsters who populate our classroom. We 
seem to think the course of study settled all 
that between pages 1-98; but did it? What 
does it matter if Mary can read ever so well; 
Mary doesn’t like to read and never reads 
anything more uplifting than True Stories? 

We must read, for we want to know about 
the modern methods in education. We want to 
know if there is anything more than words to 
all this talk about the Dalton plan, the platoon 
schools, the project method, educating for 
citizenship, learning to do by doing, social- 
izing the child, etc. By reading we can find 
and try out new ideas. 

What criteria shall we use to judge our 
professional reading matter? First, does it 
meet any need? Does it answer a question 
that I have asked? Am I directly or indirect- 
ly interested in the questions which this author 
discusses? Second, who is the author? Is 
he or she an authority on the subject? Does 
he or she come from a reputable college or 
university? Is the book a result of experience, 
investigation, research or guess work? 

Third, when was it published and by whom? 
If it was published too long ago we expect 
it to be out of date. If it is a valuable book 
on methods or curriculum-making it should 
have been revised occasionally or supplement- 
ed by newer books. 

How shall we read? It all depends on our 
purpose. If we expect to use specific direc- 
tions as given in some books we shall read 
carefully and follow directions exactly. If 
we consider the book worth studying we shall 
read it with our problem in mind. We shall 
select, organize and use the material for our 
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own purpose. We may take notes and make 
our daily plans conform to principles found in 
our reading. 

If the book or article is not worth careful 
study, it may be worth a hasty reading. We 
find that many books offer nothing alarmingly 
new and nothing which merits our prayerful 
consideration and yet they are worth reading 
or skimming. The primary teacher might 
study carefully a book which the high school 
teacher might skim or vice-versa. 

What shall we read? We shall read the 
books and magazine articles which help us 
solve our own particular problems. My prob- 
lems and yours are not the same. I realize 
quite clearly that my judgment is not infal- 
lible; I realize that I shall change my mind 
occasionally and in regard to teacher’s bibli- 
ographies I want it to change often, but I am 
giving below a list of books and magazines 
which I believe will help the primary teachers 
of the United States to solve their problems 
and teach their forty wriggling pupils more 
effectively than they have taught them here- 
tofore. The list is not very long and many 
good books are omitted but these contain prac- 
tical suggestions for primary teachers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Reading 

Brooks—Applied Psychology of Reading—D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Ponnoll & Cusack—How to Teach Reading— 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Stone—Silent and Oral Reading— Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 

Watkins—How to Teach Silent Reading to 
Beginners—Lippincott 

Dougherty—How to Teach Phonics—Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 
Reading in the Saint Cloud Public Schools, 
Board of Education, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Gray—Remedial Cases in Reading—Their 
Diagnosis and Treatment—The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press 

Smith—One Hundred Ways of Teaching Si- 
lent Reading—World Book Co., Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

O’Brien—Reading, Its Psychology and Peda- 
gogy—The Century Co. 

Writing 
Freeman & Dougherty—How to Teach Writ- 


ing 
Gesell—The Normal Child and Primary Edu- 
cation, Ch. 16—Ginn & Co. 
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Thompson—Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Writing—Warwick and York 

Marjorie Wise—On the Technique of Manu- 
script Writing—Charles Scribner & Sons 

Elementary School Journal, Vol. 22, pp. 686- 
695 or May, 1922, published by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Nutt—Rhythm in Handwriting, Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. 17, pp. 532-545 

Spelling 

Tidyman—The Teaching of Spelling—World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Pryor & Pittman—A Guide to the Teaching 
of Spelling 

Horn—Ashbaugh Spelling Book—Lippincott, 


New York 
Thorndike—The Teacher’s Word Book— 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Arithmetic 
J. C. Stone—How to Teach Primary Number 
—Sanborn 
Thorndike—The Psychology of Arithmetic— 
Macmillan 


Primary Number Projects—Losh & Weeks— 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
McLaughlin & Troxell—Number Projects for 
Beginners—Lippincott 
Hillegas—Teaching Number Fundamentals— 
Lippincott 
Language 
English for the Elementary School—Course 
of Study, Kansas City Public Schools 
Mahoney—Standards in English—World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
MacClintock—Literature in the Elementary 
School—University of Chicago Press 
Curry & Clippinger—Children’s Literature— 
Rand McNally 
Sarah Cone Bryant—How to Tell Stories to 
Children. Stories to Tell Children—Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 
Social Studies 


Branom—The Teaching of Geography—Ginn 


& Co. 

Dodge & Kerchway—The Teaching of Geog- 
raphy—Rand McNally 

Johnson—Teaching of History in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools—Mac- 
millan 

Course of Study in Community Life, History 
and Civics, Elementary School Journal, 
Vol. 17, pp. 397, 627 

S. A. Dynes—Socializing the Child—Silver 
Burdette & Co. 


Miscellaneous 


Parker—Tynes of Elementary Teaching and 
Learning—Ginn & Co. 

Phillips—Modern Methods and the _ Ele- 
mentary Curriculum—Century Co. 

A. E. Moore—The Primary School—Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 
Gesell—The Pre School Child—Houghton, 

Mifflin Co. 
Bonser & Mossman—Industrial Arts for 
Elementary Schools—Macmillan 
Hall-Quest—Supervised Study in Elementary 
Grades—Macmillan 
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Magazines 


Journal on Educational Methods, Bureau of 
Education, Teachers College, New York 


City 

Childhood Education—William & Wilkins, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Elementary School Journal—The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIl. 

The Journal of Geography—Nystrom & Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

School Arts Magazine—Davis Press, 44 Port- 
land St., Worcester, Mass. 





KEYSTONE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
(From page 158) 

The elective Art Supervision Course under 
the direction of H. W. Sharadin prepares the 
student more specifically for public school art 
work. Here she learns to adapt the prin- 
ciples of art to the art work in the various 
grades. Subjects and methods for each grade 
are taught to these art students who are 
preparing to supervise and teach public school 
art. 

There are thirteen other normal schools 
like unto Keystone State Normal School scat- 
tered over our State. Each one has con- 
tributed splendidly to the preparation of the 
State’s teachers in the past. Many of our 
ablest educators have had normal school train- 
ing. As institutions that have done so much 
for education in the past we respect them. 
Their future is full of possibilities. Legisla- 
tion has made the Teachers’ College possible 
in Pennsylvania and has thus broadened the 
outlook and the scope of these teacher training 
institutions. And so with new vision the State 
Normal Schools face a promising future of 
wider influence and usefulness. 





My experience does not furnish a short, 
explicit prescription for keeping health and 
working power till eighty years of age, prob- 
ably because many and various causes have 
contributed to the result; but I feel safe in 
affirming that anyone who desires to have a 
like experience will do well to eat moderately, 
to sleep at least seven hours a night with win- 
dows open, to take regular exercise in the 
open air every day, to use no stimulants, to 
enjoy all the natural delights without excess 
in any, and to keep under all circumstances as 
serene a spirit as his nature permits. This is 
the way to win from life the maximum of real 
joy and satisfaction. Does this seem a ma- 


terialistic doctrine? It by no means excludes 
the spiritual influences of abiding love and 
good-will.—Charles W. Eliot. 

















Rating Educational Efficiency 


Relative Efficiency of Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Class Districts of Pennsylvania in Keeping the 
School Population in School 200 Days in the Year 1922-23 and 1924-25 


DISTRICTS 


lst Class | 2nd Class 3rd Class | 4th Class 
1922-3 |1924-5 |1922-3 |1924-5 |1922-3 |1924-5 |1922-3 |1924-5 
1, Per cent Total School Population in Average Daily | | | | | | 














PUENOANOR ES 6 eka uly Wulcweile dua wee eae ces 51 57 64 66 72 75 73 76 

a. Elementary (ages 6-13 inclusive) ............ 71 68 76 76 86 87 92 95 

b. Secondary (ages 14-18 inclusive)** .......... 24 31 42 40 37 42 24 29 
2. Per cent actual school term is of 200 days ....... 97 97 90.45} 90.45} 90.15} 90.15] 80.25 80.25 
3. Relative Eiiciency Cl" x 42") ic oiiccccscitccveve 49.5 §5.3 57.9 59.7 64.9 67.6 58.9 61.0 

Ce RR rrr ere ee Eee 4 4 3 3 1 1 2 2 





; *The data from which the above figures were computed were taken from the annual Statistical Report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 1922-23, and similar advance sheets of unpublished data for 


1924-25. 
Ene Statistical Report gives data for years 14-16, inclusive. The total number of persons’ ages 14-18 was 
estimated by multiplying the figures for ages 14-16 by 2. The error is not considered a serious one for this purpose. 


The rural schools (composing the dominant their population in secondary schools as do 
element in the enrolment of the 4th class dis- the 1st class districts is also contrary to cur- 
tricts) have been held up as glaring examples _ rent opinion. 
of inefficiency in school enrolment, attendance The relative efficiency figures for the 3rd 
and holding power. To the extent that the and 4th class districts may not show as much 
public records used are reliable, the above improvement as actually took place for they 
table shows that the 4th class districts with were given credit for having as long a school 
a school term only 80.25 per cent of the stand- term in 1922-23 as they had in 1923-24. This 
ard make a better showing in the Quantity of | was probably true of the 1st and 2nd class dis- 
education given its school population than _ tricts but it is probable that there has been a 
does either the 1st cr 2nd class districts with tendency during the past few years for 3rd 
their school terms 97 per cent and 90.45 per and 4th class districts to increase the length 
cent respectively of the standard. Accrediting of their school terms. 
the 1st and 2nd class districts with the total The figures here say nothing about the 
of 210,000 parochial pupils is not sufficient Quality of the education given in the several 
to bring their standing up higher than that districts—they measure Quantity, only in 
for the 3rd and 4th class districts. The fact terms of a standard of 100 per cent of the 
that the records show the 4th class districts school population ages 6-18 in school each day 
holding practically the same proportion of for 200 days in the year.—C. E. M. 





Evening High School Study With Credit 


A. W. CASTLE 


President, Extension Education Round Table, Pennsylvania State Education Association 


1925 provides for evening school in- shall be awarded the appropriate school cer- 

struction in day-school courses of _ tificate or diploma at the close of the then 
study for the workers of the Commonwealth. current school term.” Under the stimulation 
It provides further that, “All school credits of this legislation, formulated by the exten- 
derived from any curricular course of study sion education leaders of the Commonwealth 
in the extension classes of any district shall and sponsored by the State Department of 
be accepted by the school authorities of,that Public Instruction, night high school instruc- 
district toward fulfillment of the requirements tion with credit towards graduation is grow- 
for graduation from any curriculum of any ing rapidly in several school districts of the 
day school of corresponding grade in that State. 
district. Upon the satisfactory comple- During the last school year, Philadelphia 
tion in extension classes of the curricular began a most comprehensive experiment in 
courses of study required for graduation evening high school service by organizing a 
from any curriculum of any school of Six-Year Evening High School. Under this 
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organization, regular day-school courses of 
study were provided during the evening ses- 
sions of this school, in order to provide a 
standard educational service for working girls 
and boys, and for adults whose earlier edu- 
cational opportunity was restricted. Under 
the Philadelphia plan, pupils attend the Six- 
Year Evening High School four evenings each 
week, for three hours each evening. 


Pittsburgh paralleled the Philadelphia ex- 
periment by organizing a Standard Evening 
High School, in which day-school standards 
were maintained and full credit towards grad- 
uation was given all who satisfactorily com- 
pleted their course of study. 


Courses of instruction given in these stand- 
ard evening high schools maintain rigidly 
present day-school standards in qualification 
of teachers, course content and required 
achievement. Full credit is given towards 
graduation with the award of the regular 
high-school diploma to any night-school pupil 
giving evidence of satisfactory completion of 
such courses. 


An enrolment of nearly 600 pupils in the 
Philadelphia Six-Year Evening High School 
and an enrolment of approximately 250 pupils 
in the Pittsburgh Standard Evening High 
School seemed to corroborate contentions that 
there does exist a very genuine demand for 
standard evening high school instruction 
among the workers of the Commonwealth. 


At the opening of the present school year, 
other cities and boroughs of the Common- 
wealth, although having much smaller popula- 
tions, are giving for the first time serious con- 
sideration to the possibilities of further equal- 
izing educational opportunity by providing 
systematic high school instruction in the even- 
ing for working girls and boys, and for others 
who desire to improve themselves by further 
study. Superintendents of schools are urged 
to consider seriously the educational needs 
of the workers of their districts and, wherever 
a sufficient demand for this service arises, to 
attempt through the Standard Evening High 
School to devise ways and means of provid- 
ing this service without too great relative 
expense. It is being found by a careful study 
of high-school curricula, of pre-requisites and 
sequence of courses, and of the possibilities of 
alterations of courses, that systematic instruc- 
tion in high-school courses can be made eco- 
nomically feasible in the night high school. 
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ODE FOR PENNSYLVANIA DAY 
1682—August 30—1926 
HAROLD VANE MCNAIR* 
Grey dawn, grey day, grey Downs and the 
grey sea; 
And the grey Friends for a grey journeying. 
Behind heart, home, each dear familiar thing; 
Ahead: strange lands, far waters—Liberty. 


Green hills, green trees, green fields and the 
green sea! 

Welcome the ship that the grey pilgrims bore! 

Welcome the greeting from the smiling shore, 

Green with its promise of new life to be! 


Grey Penn, our founder, pioneer and priest, 
Dark Colon sought the riches of the East, 
Red Eric felt the Viking urge to roam; 

You led a people to a happy home! 


The woods have named you, Pennsylvania 
Ours! : 

Dear rugged land of forest-mantled towers! 

Your very name is like a mountain breeze, 

Like a long vista through straight tall dark 
trees. 


Such trees the Indian, robbed, betrayed and 
slain 

Found witnesses of white men without stain. 

Here where the treaty oak is crumbled dust, 

Still stands inviolate our ancient trust. 


The Bell is still! Yet once its solemn peal, 

Sounding afar, made London Tower reel; 

Woke sister France from drugged and bound 
repose; 

And echoes still across the Russian snows! 


From Independence Hall the voices rise, 
“What is the Symbol if the Vision dies? 
The oak is equal shrine. Walls are but bars. 
Roofs shut the sky. Freedom is of the stars!” 


All inspiration have we from above! 

Here Franklin drew the lightning from the 
skies, 

Whence came the colors in the Flag we prize 

And Penn’s great hope for universal Love! 


Not his best monuments the city spires, 

Great mills and giant bridge and templed 
pride; 

But where his deeper truer hopes reside, 

A million homes warmed by Love’s quiet fires! 


Oh Pennsylvania! Key and Corner Stone! 

Oh human heart and soul of all our State! 

In this our day of pride in peoples great 

Hail the deep seed from which our might has 
grown! 


Our true praise is to keep their simple creeds. 

The Quaker spirit asks not words but deeds. 

They dared, endured and won; patient and 
wise. 

Their task is done. Ours still before us lies! 


* Harold Vane McNair of Middletown was honored 
Pennsylvania Day at the Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia 
by having his poem entitled ‘Ode for Pennsylvania Day” 
selected as one of the five original poems to be read to 
the audience. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 


The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
met at Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Saturday, September 25 with all 
but one of the 14 members present or account- 
ed for. F. R. Gilbert, President of the Depart- 
ment of Supervising Principals, later report- 
ed that he was prevented from being present 
by urgent business in Larksville. The per- 
sonnel of the Executive Council appears on 
the masthead of the JOURNAL. 

The Executive Secretary reported on: 

1.The Philadelphia convention of the N. 

E. A. 
2. The Sesquicentennial Exposition 
3. Printing of Reuben T. Shaw’s thesis on 
“Teacher Retirement Systems” 
4, Assistant for the Research Secretary 
5. Financial Standing: 
Balance on hand in the Perma- 


MEME (HUNG sco cisls oie cio ten ore $55,400.00 
Balance on hand in the Current 

ISRIEOLD va, Seattle ay Bachar a oes 14,751.89 

POU) <a 0/s, eta ra aereio aia $70,151.89 


Among the business transacted, the follow- 
ing items are of general interest: 


1. Report on Purchase of Additional Front- 
age for Permanent Headquarters. Presi- 
dent Dickey submitted a report of the 
sub-committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil on purchase of additional frontage 
and a copy of the agreement with the 
owner, Miss Mary Sachs, for the pur- 
chase of the double brick houses, 402- 
404 N. Third Street, Harrisburg for 
$52,000 on the following conditions: 


A. That the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association will pay at once $1,000 to the 
owner to bind the bargain, provided this money 
shall be returned to the Association in case 
the House of Delegates at its annual meeting 
in Harrisburg, December 28 and 30, 1926 
should not approve the purchase. 

B. That on or before January 10, 1927, 
provided the House of Delegates approves the 
purchase, the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association will pay the owner the balance of 
the purchase price, $51,000. 

C. That on January 10, 1927 the owner 
shall turn over the property free of all encum- 
brance with taxes paid in full on that date. 

D. That the officers of our Association shall 
have access to the property, in company with 
Mr. Fisher, for making inspection of it and 
for making plans for its improvement. 

E. That upon acceptance of this offer the 
owner will remove the “For Sale” sign. 


On motion of Mr. Lantz, seconded by Doc- 
tor Noonan the report was approved and ac- 
cepted. 1 ff 

2. Plan of Work for Research Service. 
Doctor C. Everett Myers, Research Secretary, 
presented the following material to each mem- 
ber of the Executive Council: 

A. Analysis of The Statements of The Va- 
rious Candidates for Research Secre- 
tary as related to The Service the Of- 
fice Should Render.: 

B. Tentative Draft of the Plan of Work for 
the Research Service of the P. S. E. A. 

C. Status of Preliminary Planning for Re- 
search Projects of the P. S. E. A. 

D. P. S. E. A. Research Policy, Personnel 
and Costs. 

After considerable discussion the Executive 
Council approved the general objectives and 
authorized the President to appoint a small 
sub-committee to analyze the proposed plan of 
work and report to the Executive Council at 
its next meeting. 

President Dickey asked the following mem- 
bers to serve with him as such sub-committee: 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 

Instruction 

T. T. Allen, President Department of High- 

er Education 

Joseph F. Noonan, President Department of 

District Superintendence 

3. Harrisburg Convention. Clyde H. Gar- 
wood, Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg 
stated that the work of the local committees 
in preparation for the Convention, December 
28-30 was progressing and that the two new 
high schools, the William Penn and the John 
Harris, will be in first-class condition for the 
convention. He added that a reception would 
be provided by the Harrisburg teachers, Tues- 
day evening, December 28 and that his com- 
mittees were anxious to make the Harrisburg 
convention an outstanding success. 

The President of each Department reported 
on the progress he had made with his pro- 
grams for December 28-30 and it was agreed 
that complete programs should be filed with 
the Executive Secretary on or before Novem- 
ber 1 in order that they may be published in 
the December number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

4. Education Week. Doctor Haas stated 
that each of the State Departments of Gov- 
ernment had been asked to supply programs 
for a week at the Pennsylvania State Build- 
ing, Sesquicentennial Grounds and that the 
Department of Public Instruction had been 
assigned the week of November 8-13. He out- 
lined in brief the programs for the various 
days as follows: 
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Monday, November 8—Sesquicentennial ing exhibits, including the immense and fa- 
Day mous painting of the Battle of Gettysburg, the 
Tuesday, November 9—Fine Arts and Sci- fighting figures being actual likenesses and 
ence Day life size. 
Wednesday, November 10—School Directors’ Skirting the picturesque and historic Sus- 
Day quehanna river, shielded by the Blue Ridge 


Thursday, November 11—State Day (Ar- 
mistice Day) American Legion, Sponsor. 

Friday, November 12—Congress of School 
Superintendents and Normal School 
Principals 

Saturday, November 13—Teacher: Day, P. 
S. E. A., Sponsor 

President Dickey then presented a _ tenta- 
tive program for Saturday, November 13, and 
asked whether the plans met with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council. The plans 
were adopted by common consent. 

5. Next Meeting of the Executive Council. 
It was agreed that the next meeting of the 
Executive Council should be held at the Penn- 
sylvania State Building, Saturday, November 
13 at 9:00 A. M. preceding the Association’s 
program for that date. 





HARRISBURG CONVENTION 


Two hundred years ago John Harris select- 
ed a beautiful spot on the Susquehanna river 
as a place for settlement and trade with the 
Indians. In 1810 the seat of the Pennsylvania 
State Government was by law established in 
Harrisburg and in 1860 the State Legisla- 
ture incorporated the City of Harrisburg. To- 
day nearly 100,000 people comprise the popu- 
lation of the city. 

Thousands of visitors frequent Harrisburg, 
drawn by the unusual beauty of the Capitol 
and its art treasures, by the attractive situa- 
tion of the city and by its flourishing business 
and industries. These combined interests 
make it a favorite convention city and no 
group of people will find more to interest them 
in Harrisburg than will the teachers of the 
State. 

The imposing Capitol Building, erected at a 
cost of $13,000,000, is flanked by the State 
Library, Museum and Office Buildings. It is 
located in the heart of the city, and is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful park, the home of hun- 
dreds of tame pigeons and squirrels. 

At the main entrance to the Capitol are 
sculptural groups by George Grey Barnard, 
probably the best work of this greatest living 
sculptor. The main doors are of massive 


bronze, pronounced by the late Theodore . 


Roosevelt to be the finest in design and pro- 


.portion he had ever seen. 


The rotunda and majestic sweeping stair- 
case lead to the inner beauties of the edifice, 
the marvelous murals and panels painted by 
Violet Oakley and Edwin A. Abbey in the 
Senate Chamber, the House of Representatives 
and the Governor’s Suite. All the subjects 
treat of history in an allegorical manner. Or- 
namental marbles, brasses, tile work and rare 
woods contribute to the beauty of the building. 

In the Museum Building are many interest- 


mountains and favored by temperate weather, 
Harrisburg’s natural beauty has been accen- 
tuated by the extension of an elaborate park 
system, play grounds and wide improved 
streets and boulevards. Island Park, a mu- 
nicipal recreation center, contains bathing 
beach, tennis courts, baseball diamond and 
football field. Reservoir Park has public golf 
links. The William Penn Highway and the 
Susquehanna Trail pass through Harrisburg. 
Thirty-six miles distant is Gettysburg, where 
the greatest battle of the Civil War was 
fought. 

Unexcelled for diversity and quality of mer- 
chandise, Harrisburg’s 1,200 stores, conducted 
in energetic fashion, cater to a trade terri- 
tory of 225,000 people. 

Four thousand State employes associated 
with the Capitol, reside in Harrisburg, which 
is a center for State and federal activities. 
Scores of State organizations have headquar- 
ters in the Capital City. Two hundred and 
seventy passenger trains pass through daily. 

Pennsylvania and Reading railroads em- 
ploying 9,000 men at this point, maintain great 
classification yards, in themselves worth a 
visit. 

A river fleet salvages coal from the Sus- 
quehanna’s bed and enables power production 
on an economic basis. Nearly everything 
from brooms to boilers and typewriters to steel 
rails is made in Harrisburg. 

Harrisburg has a myriad of pleasing points 
for the visitor. It has spent more than $14,- 
000,000 since 1902 on major civic improve- 
ments, has more than 100 miles of paved 
streets, perfect sewage, substantial yet orna- 
mental bridges, latest fire apparatus, inciner- 
ation plant, model comfort station, large res- 
ervoirs, improved filtration and pumping sta- 
tion. Two new high schools, the William Penn 
and the John Harris, exceeding in cost $3,- 
000,000, have been completed recently. Har- 
risburg has 34 public schools and several 
strong parochial schools, private schools for 
boys and girls and business colleges. 

Registration 

General Registration will be made in Par- 
lor A at the Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Official Delegates to the House of Delegates 
will register at Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg. 

Local Committees 

Superintendent Clyde H. Garwood has ap- 
pointed the following chairmen of committees 
for the State convention, December 28-30: 

Charles B. Fager, Jr., Meeting Places, 

Special Arrangements and Exhibits 

Walter E. Severance, Reception by the Har- 

risburg teachers 

William M. Harclerode, Music 

D. D. Hammelbaugh, Cafeteria 
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Reduced Railroad Fare 

Railroads in the State of Pennsylvania have 
granted our Association a special rate of one 
and one-half fare for the round trip to Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania on the identification 
certificate plan, on account of the State Con- 
vention to be held there December 28-30, 1926. 
This fare with a minimum of $1.00 for the 
round trip is applicable to members of our 
Association and dependent members of their 
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families only and the tickets will be good via 
the same route in both directions only. Upon 
the surrender of identification certificates, 
round trip tickets will be sold on December 
24 to 30, inclusive and, upon validation by 
agents at the regular ticket offices of the lines 
over which the tickets read into Harrisburg 
on any date after arrival, will be good for 
return to reach original starting point not 
later than midnight of January 5, 1927. 


Hotels 


Bolton Hotel—Second and Strawberry Sts............. 


110 Rooms—American Plan Only 


Columbus Hotel—Third and Walnut Sts. .............. 


0 Rooms—European Plan—35 baths 


Governor Hotel—Fourth and Market Sts. .............. 
101 Rooms—TPurapean Platt 2. ccccccctcccveccccvess 


Penn-Harris Hotel—Third and Walnut Sts. 
400 Rooms—European Plan 
Hot and Cold Running Water with Lavatory 
Rooms with Bath 


Plaza. Hotel-—423 Market Streets. oc0cccccscssicciecwees 
1 


Rooms—European Plan—40 Private Baths 


Rife Hotel—325 Walnut Street. ccicccvcevicievesucdisivices 


25 Rooms—European Plan 


Senate Hotel—Second and Market Sts..............0005 


27 Rooms—European Plan 


Stanley Hotel—108 Market Street................0000. 


19 Rooms—European Plan 
William Penn Hotel—327 Market St. 


160 Rooms—European Plan .........0.cccccccceses 


120 Rooms with private bath 
Beach Front Hotel—Wormleysburg 
13 Rooms with three baths in house 


Single Bath Telephone 
Oe ee ara $4.50 $5.00 2-2592 
“hacen deatems 2.00 3.00 7-7500 
sa Bete 1.75, $2.25 & 2.50 7-7000 
Me ere double 3.00 5.00 
7-5000 
Single Double 
PE Pr Cre $2.50 $4.00 
... $3.00 to 5.00 5.00 to $8.00 
Single 
whole ard: tune 2 00 $2.50 to 3.00 7-3702 
eureeraneet 1.50 2.50 7-9035 
double 1.75 
Seite oie 2 00 $2.50 to 3.00 7-1493 
double 3.00 5.00 
wiaiu Rite date atone $1.50-2.00 3.00 7-9129 
double 3.00 
‘me Recee sian 1.50 3.00 7-6000 
duane cesua double 3.50 5.00 7-9010M 
sattet Wales weralare 1.50 


The Housing Bureau Secretary of the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce will be at a 
desk in Parlor A at the Penn-Harris Hotel to arrange for those who prefer private 
homes and have not made arrangements beforehand. 





CENTRAL CONVENTION DISTRICT 

The second annual conference of the Cen- 
tral Convention District of the P. S. E. A., 
this year held in conjunction with the annual 
conference of the Mountain Arts Association, 
brought about 700 visitors to the Lock Haven 
State Normal School, October 7-9. This year’s 
conference, an outgrowth of the former Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Round Table Conference, 
greatly exceeded in size and in interest any 
of its many predecessors. 

Charles Lose, formerly principal of the 
Lock Haven State Normal School, Ex-Gover- 
nor Martin G. Brumbaugh, now president of 
Juniata College, Will Grant Chambers, dean 
of the graduate school at Penn State and an 
alumnus of Lock Haven and Frank G. Davis, 
a member of Bucknell University’s school of 
education, spoke at the morning and afternoon 
sessions on October 7. H. B. Holloway, su- 
perintendent of schools of Delaware, was the 
speaker for the evening session. 

Friday morning brought to the platform W. 
R. Straughn, principal of the Mansfield State 
Normal School. Paul S. Leinbach of Phila- 
delphia addressed the evening session. The 
afternoon was given to departmental meetings 
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by both associations. At the final session on 
Saturday Carroll D. Champlin, successor to 
David A. Anderson at Penn State, substituted 
for Francis B. Haas, superintendent of public 
instruction, who was unable to be present. 
At the business session Friday afternoon 
a new constitution was adopted and the fol- 
lowing officers for next year were chosen: 
President, W. M. Pierce, Ridgway 
Vice-President, A. P. Akeley, Coudersport 


Ivah Whitwell and her associates furnished 
the music for the various programs. Friday 
evening the Normal School faculty gave a de- 
lightful reception and dance in the gymnasium 
which was decorated attractively with autumn 
leaves and other fall suggestions. 


Mountain Arts Association 


The Mountain Arts Association met with 
the schoolmen in the general sessions. On 
Friday afternoon five sectional meétings were 
held for teachers of agriculture, art, commer- 
cial subjects, home economics and industrial 
arts. On Friday evening the members of the 
association banqueted at the New Fallon 
Hotel, 
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DALLAS CONVENTION 


How do Pennsylvanians wish to go to the 
Dallas convention of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence next February? Di- 
rectly via St. Louis or by a tour “Through 
the Sunny South?” 

The schedule given in the October JOURNAL, 
page 114, shows the time and money required 
for the direct trip, but a tour through the 
Land of Song and Story, from the green fields 
of Virginia to Texas offers attractions. Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Memphis, Vicks- 
burg and New Orleans offer a choice selection 
for attractive stop-overs. Delegates travel- 
ing via Washington, D. C. can secure the one 
and a half convention railroad rate and have 
the option of a different route returning. This 
feature is accorded by the Southern Railway 
System exclusively, which makes liberal op- 
tional route arrangements. If Pennsylvanians 
desire to arrive in Dallas as a unit, itinera- 
ries can be arranged whereby those from the 
eastern part of the State (traveling via Wash- 
ington) may join those from other sections 
of the State at Chattanooga. 


One-way railroad fares to Dallas, Texas: 
Via Washington, D.C. Via Cincinnati, Ohio 
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From 
Philadelphia ..:000«... $55.32 $55.32 
HarriSPEER oss cnc es 54.86 51.86 
PIROOR A ox Gs0 sus lnc gye ms. 51.86 
WOHBSLOWO © 6 'e.6's'5s0lenc 0 51.86 
PHUESDUTEN 05.666 6 sieeve 51.86 
Pullman fares (one-way): 
From To Lower Upper Drawing 
Room 
Philadelphia DaAUAS. s<5008 $17.25 $13.80 $61.50 
Pittsburgh Datlas....<.-c.< $14.25 $11.40 $51.00 
Itinerary No. 1 
From To Lower Upper Drawing 
Room 
Philadelphia Chattanooga $8.63 $6.90 $31.50 
Washington Chattanooga ... 6.75 5.40 24.00 
Chattanooga New Orleans .... 5.63 4.50 21.00 
New Orleans Dallas ...<....3<. 6.38 5.10 22.50 
Dallas PAUIRBA 50.000 sist 10.13 8.10 36.00 
Atlanta Washington ..... 7.50 6.00 27.00 
Atlanta Philadelphia .... 8.63 6.90 31.50 
Itinerary No. 2 
From To Lower Upper Drawing 
Room 
Philadelphia Memphis ....... $12.00 $9.60 $42.00 
Washington Memphis ....... 10.13 8.10 36.00 
Memphis LAU ee 6.00 4.80 21.00 
Dallas Chattanooga 8.63 6.90 31.50 
Chattanooga Washington ..... 6.75 5.40 24.00 
Chattanooga Philadelphia .... 8.63 6.90 31.50 
Chattanooga Asheville ....... 375 3.00 13.50 
Asheville Washington ..... 5.63 4.50 21.00 
Asheville Philadelphia .... 6.75 5.40 24.00 
Itinerary No. 3 
’ From To Lower Upper Drawing 
Room 
Philadelphia Vicksburg ...... $13.13 $10.50 $46.50 
Washington Vicksburg ...... I Pg 9.00 40.50 
Vicksburg NORMAS: 2y<yoc00 ons 5.63 4.50 21.00 
Dallas WiPlanta 250661610 10.13 8.10 36.00 
Atlanta Washington ..... 7.50 6.00 27.00 
tlanta Philadelphia .... 8.63 6.90 31.50 





Then, there is a circle tour available to 
Galveston, via St. Louis to Dallas (stop-over 
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for convention) and Houston, returning via 
New Orleans, Memphis and Cincinnati or New 
Orleans to Cincinnati direct with a fare of 
$89.94. If San Antonio is included, the fare 
will be $93.39. Those desiring to make this 
tour must purchase tickets at Pittsburgh as 
tariffs will not permit ticket agents east of 
Pittsburgh to sell via this route. 
S. D. Shankland, Executive Secretary N. 
E. A. Department of Superintendence, makes 
the following announcements: 
~~ Convention: February 27-March 3, 
1927 

Railroad rates: One and one-half fare for 
the round trip for members of the N. E. 
A. and dependent members of their fam- 
ilies. 
Dates of sale: February 22-28, with final 
return limit, midnight, March 10. 

Housing Bureau: Address Z. E. Black, 
chairman, Housing Committee, Chamber 
of Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 

Headquarters: Fair Park Auditorium. 


Will those planning to go to Dallas please 
write their desires to P. S. E. A. Headquar- 
ters so that necessary arrangements may be 
made? 





INTERSCHOLASTIC MUSIC ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Interscholastic Music Association of 
Western Pennsylvania met at the Hotel Con- 
neaut, Conneaut Lake, Pa., September 25, 
1926. W. E. Dimorier of the Academy High 
School, Erie, was unanimously elected per- 
manent chairman of the association. 

The chairman outlined the purpose of the 
meeting and spoke of the work done in the 
national band contest. In the discussion which 
followed all the school representatives present 
expressed the desire for a music contest. 
On proper motion it was decided to hold a con- 
test for bands, orchestras and chorus to cover 
two days, preferably Friday and Saturday, in 
the first half of May, 1927, at Conneaut Lake. 

Mr. Dimorier appointed the following com- 
mittee to arrange such a contest: 

Lee S. Barnes, ex officio 

C. A. Bernd, Turtle Creek 

Miss Selkirk Burgess, Grove City 
Laverne Irvine, New Castle 
David Reese, Sharon 

H. C. Mitchell, Oil City 

Mr. Lull, Bradford 

James Lowry, Franklin 


The committee met in Grove City, October 
14, 1926. 

The following schools have expressed in- 
terest in the meeting and will probably be 
represented in the contests: Grove City, 
Sharon, Bradford, Kittanning, Latrobe, Wil- 
kinsburg, Erie, New Castle, Warren, Oil City. 

The officers elected were: Lee S. Barnes, 
Meadville, Vice-President; E. S. Hassler, 
Grove City, Secretary. 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 


Three important considerations to engage 
the attention of Local Branches before the 
Harrisburg convention are 


1. Enrolment. 

2. Election of a president and a secretary. 

3. Election of delegates to the House of 
Delegates, Harrisburg, December 28-30, 1926, 
one for each 100 members. 

The budget plan for local, State and national 
professional dues is growing in favor through- 
out Pennsylvania. Every Local Branch that 
has adopted it has taken a step forward. 

The following Local Branches have reported 
an enrolment of 100 per cent for 1926-27 and 
have sent their dues and enrolment cards to 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg: 


Abington Township .......... 119 100% 
Allewheny County... 66.5 s660% 2442 100% 
pO Serre errr 107 100% 
eee rr 702 100% 
kh. ECE Tee ee 237 100% 
Bradford County ... +: .«00s«. 375 100% 
eT eee ee Tre 63 100% 
Cameron County «......ee2600% 53 100% 
CEE 5 othe nw hs wenenen 82 100% 
Oe ere 72 100% 
Chester County << <..2 6 nwoscs 539 100% 
Clarion State Norma: School .. 31 100% 
Clearfield County ............ 501 100% 
Comwmterd Commiy « ... 6 cscscss 357 100% 
Cumberland Valley State Nor- 

MHA SCHOOE ©. cre%s wia’s eeioteeig< 40. 100% 
Downingtown Industrial & Ag- 

ricultural School ......... 12 100% 
IE a sick ina eae 91 100% 
WNUCIOSH GS cares 1s Bidceciclernc 3 ears 139 100% 
Elizabethtown College ........ 15 100% 
INSEMONE 6 ost oe ses so oto oes owes 106 100% 
Greene County ...s.<es6. cee 360 100% 
OURCEMUINO. (careers ccc visa. creeerats 53 100% 
Haverford Township ......... 90 100% 
Keystone State Normal School 38 100% 
IAERODE 2 ccs cw eae ee vee eeees yi 100% 
Lawrence County ............ 278 100% 
Letien Comnty ... ccc cccuees 415 100% 
Kooan “Township 2... 25.003. 90 100% 
ne a ae rer 79 100% 
Mahanoy Township .......... 65 100% 
Mansfield State Normal School 54 100% 
oe ee 79 100% 
INNCRORGMNL Ox clre Sisvcicictenave. cher twlece os 97 100% 
Moreer Commty «oc cc csccesees 406 100% 
i a re 180 100% 
Millersville State Normal School 37 100% 
Muhlenberg Township ........ 51 100% 
INECERUIEMER, 2c) otacinnc 6 dees Sa ew alee’ 47 100% 
INSSIEIOONOG? ee o-core score cb ecato ware’ 171 100% 
IPCUIMIOECOIY ov is'n oe ere earn ee wn eas 71 100% 
pe ere 53 100% 
Ine COONEY ona co cence es eee 55 100% 
IFREV GENIE foc or oes's- 0 Stern eves Crerorecl eee 52 100% 
Redstone Township .......... 132 100% 
PO re 55 100% 
SNSRON) ooo oases aco ween eee 159 100% 
Snyder County .........ee00. 142 100% 
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Somerset: County ............ 589 100% 
SEE “Gawescenessadduncwens 70 100% 
ye re 61 100% 
REET A ie nee eeer ras 50 100% 
IE sew boss ah eenneecaseas 63 100% 
i nr ee 209 100% 
NWEBRO@IN fore corssc aioe weneseeas 119 100% 
West Pittston .............-.. 49 100% 
I, 06d ce eee ee ss 182 100% 
I cious wa nmxaneuaeees 144 100% 


Official Delegates 


Each local branch of the Association should 
elect the number of delegates to which it is 
entitled (one for every 100 or major portion 
thereof) and send the Certificate of Election 
duly signed by the President and the Secre- 
tary to Headquarters, 400 N. Third Street, 
Harrisburg. 

In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each delegate his credentials and 
railroad identification certificate. The former 
will entitle him to a delegate’s badge which 
will admit him to the House of Delegates, the 
latter will enable him to purchase a round 
trip railroad ticket for a fare and a half. 

The first meeting of the House of Delegates 
will be held Tuesday afternoon, December 28 
at 4:00 o’clock in the auditorium of the Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Harrisburg. Dele- 
gates will be seated by counties on the main 
floor. Other members of the Association may 
sit in the gallery and witness the proceedings 
of the House of Delegates. Every delegate 
should attend the first meeting. 





BUCKNELL TO HOLD EDUCATIONAL 
MEET 


John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, is one of the speakers on the 
program of the Educational Conference sched- 
uled for Bucknell University at Lewisburg on 
November 5 and 6. His address will be given 
Friday evening, the fifth, following a big 
mass meeting, and reunion of hundreds of 
Bucknell graduates who will be there for the 
fall Homecoming. John W. Withers, Dean 
of the School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity, Will Grant Chambers, Dean of the 
School of Education of Pennsylvania State 
College, Emory W. Hunt, President of Buck- 
nell University are other speakers. 

In addition to these addresses there will be 
group discussions on topies of lively interest. 
In order that all educational leaders who at- 
tend may profit in the part of school work in 
which they are especially interested Professor 
Davis and other members of the committee 
have divided the work into the following 
groups: Superintendents, Normal Schools and 
Teacher Training, High Schools and Junior 
High Schools. There will be conferences on 
the work in teaching English, Languages, 
Social Sciences, Mathematics, Science and 
Health and Physical Training. 
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ANNUAL STATE MEETING OF DEANS 
OF WOMEN 


The 1926 meeting of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of Deans of Women will be held in 
Harrisburg at the Penn-Harris Hotel on No- 
vember 5 and 6. All Deans of Women of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, State Normal Schools and 
High Schools are cordially invited to attend. 

The sessions will begin at 4:00 P. M. on 
Friday and end at 4:00 P. M. on Saturday. 


Program 
Friday, November 5, 4:00 P. M. 


Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Presiding, Florence May Kunkel, Dean, Edin- 
boro State Normal School 
The Relation of Harmonious Surroundings to 

Character 
Mrs. M. M. Redenbaugh, Interior Decorator, 
Joseph Horne & Company, Pittsburgh 
Music as a Vital Force in Cultural Develop- 
ment 
Elfleda Littlejohn, Department of Music, 
Edinboro State Normal School 
What is the College Woman Reading? 
Wren Staley, Dean, Allegheny College 
General Discussion 
Friday, November 5, 7:00 P. M. 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Presiding, Florence May Kunkel, Dean, Edin- 
boro State Normal School 
Invocation, Ella W. Brown, Dean, 
Stroudsburg State Normal School 
Addresses: Doctor James A. Beebe, President, 
Allegheny College 
Dorothy Stimson, President of National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md. 


East 


Thyrsa Amos, Dean, University of Pitts-— 


burgh 

Laura Carnell, Associate President, Temple 

University 
Saturday, November 6, 9:00 A. M. 
Business Meeting: 

Report of Committee on Constitution and 
By-laws, Ella W. Brown, Dean, East 
Stroudsburg State Normal School 

10:00 A. M.—Sectional Conferences 
High School Deans 
Parlor A, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Presiding, E. Marie Lentz, Dean, Altoona 
High School 

The Pittsburgh Plan of Handling the Extra- 

Curricula Activities in the High School 
Charles R. Foster, First Associate Super- 
intendent, Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Home Visiting and Its Relation to the Guid- 
ance Program 

Henriette S. Pollock, The William Penn 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia 
The High School Curriculum 
J. A. Foberg, Director of Mathematics, 
Science and Curriculum Service, De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
General Discussion 
Leader, Katherine 


Toohey, James H. 


Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre 
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Normal School, College and University Deans 
Parlor C, Penn-Harris Hotel 
Presiding, Charlotte E. Ray, Dean, Pennsyl- 
vania State College 

An Analysis of the Value of a Student 
Petition 
Ella W. Brown, Dean, East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School 
An Adequate Program of Work for a Stu- 
dent Government Association 
Thyrsa Amos, Dean, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
Sororities—Pro and Con 
Round Table Discussion 
2:00 P. M.—Business Meeting: 
Penn-Harris Hotel 
Presiding, Florence May Kunkel, Dean, Edin- 
boro State Normal School 
Report of Committee on Advisability of 
Having Student Government Organiza-. 
tions Meet with Deans 
Thyrsa Amos, Dean, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
Report of Committee on Contacts 
E. Marie Lentz, Dean, Altoona High 
School 
Report of State Program Committee 
Lillian Johnson, Dean, Slippery Rock 
State Normal School 
Report of 1926 National Meeting at Wash- 
ington 
Lillian Johnson, Dean, 
State Normal School 
General Discussion 
Adjournment 


Parlor A, 


Slippery Rock 





THE LANGLEY ASSOCIATION OF SCI- 
ENCE TEACHERS PROPOSES A 
STATEWIDE ORGANIZATION 


At the annual meeting of the Langley As- 
sociation of Science Teachers, held at 
Pittsburgh, October 22 and 23, action was 
taken looking toward the formation of a more 
perfect union of the science teachers of the 
State. Leaders in the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association have long felt the need 
of an organized science section to meet in De- 
cember of each year, at which time represen- 
tatives would be gathered from local branches 
with headquarters in the several convention 
districts of the State. The Langley Asso- 
ciation has gladly consented to assist in this 
important movement which will be started at 
the State Convention of the P. S. E. A., Har- 
risburg, December 28-30, 1926. 

The Langley Association and the Nature 
Study Club met in joint banquet Friday even- 
ing, October 22. Dr. Heber D. Curtis, Di- 
rector of Allegheny Observatory, gave an ad- 
dress on “The Recent Total Eclipse of the 
Sun.” The second session of the association 
was held Saturday morning in the Schenley 
High School. 

Anyone desiring to join this association or 
inquire concerning its publication, The Lang- 
ley Science Bulletin, should communicate with 
the secretary, Frank W. Murphy, Oliver High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.—C. FE. B, 
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ERIE CONVENTION DISTRICT OF 
P. &. BA. 


On the clear afternoon of Friday, October 
16, the teachers comprising the Erie Conven- 
tion District of the P. S. E. A. began to gather 
at the Academy High School in Erie, for their 
second annual meeting. 


Promptly at 1:30 o’clock the program opened 
with Superintendent John C. Diehl presiding. 
After several selections by the girls’ chorus of 
Academy High School, directed by M. J. 
Luvaas, the first address of the general session 
was delivered by William F. Russell, Professor 
of Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who put everyone in the proper spirit 
for the meetings that were to follow by his 
address on “Who Shall Control the Formation 
of the Curriculum?” 


After the general session, sectional meetings 
were in order from three o’clock on—as long as 
those who were participating cared to remain. 
kn various high school departments consisted 
of: 


Agricultural Section, under the leadership 
of E. Joel Strawn, West Millcreek High School, 
Westminster, Erie; Art Section, Catherine 
Agard, Union City; Commercial Education, 
Esther Lawler, Senior High School, Titusville; 
Home Economics, Emma Koerber, East High 
School, Erie; Mathematics, W. J. McQuiston, 
Northeast Joint High School, Northeast; Sci- 
ence, Frederick L. Pond, Meadville High 
School, Meadville; Social Studies, Phoebe L. 
Finley, Warren High School, Warren; Trade 
and Industrial Arts, Harry L. Cotter, East 
High School, Erie; Latin, Josephine E. Schoul- 
ler, Northeast Joint High School, Northeast; 
Modern Languages, Theodore R. Lorz, Mead- 
ville, High School, Meadville. 


Elementary School section, Arithmetic, Sue 
Willard, Drake Street School, Titusville; Geog- 
raphy, Hazel Mae Ketcham, Edinboro State 
Normal School, Edinboro; Kindergarten and 
Grade I, Elizabeth Pfeiffer, Wayne School, 
Erie; Grades 2 and 3, Marie Carney, McKin- 
ley School, Erie; History, Lenora Walker, 
Washington School, Erie; Language, Ruth 
Barrett, Washington School, Erie. All sections 
were filled to overflowing and seats were not 
available for a great many who wished to hear 
the discussion in their special fields. 


On Friday evening at eight o’clock Principal 
C. C. Crawford presided, and after the assem- 
bly had listened to selections by the Academy 
High School Orchestra under direction of W. 
S. Owens, Superintendent Charles E. Dickey, 
President of the P. S. E. A., acquitted himself 
nobly in representing that organization and 
certainly created friendly relationship between 
the Convention District and the Parent Asso- 
ciation. After Superintendent Dickey, Dr. 
Henry W. Holmes, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation of Harvard University, addressed the 
convention on the subject, “The Will to Believe 
in Education.” 

(Turn to page 194) 
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SESQUI-CENTENNIAL ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE CONGRESS 


and 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 


Hotel Benjamin Franklin 
Philadelphia 
November 25-27, 1926 


Thursday, November 25—Betsy Ross Room 


3:00 P. M.—Reception 
8:00 P. M.—Business Meeting of Council 
Report of Committee on English Lan- 
guage Research 


Friday, November 26—Crystal Ball Room 


10:00 A. M.—Joint Meeting. Doctor Ralph 
Dornfeld Owen, Temple University, 
Presiding 

Address of Welecome—Joseph R. Wil- 
son, Director of Education and Social 
Economy, Sesquicentennial Interna- 
tional Exposition 

Address—Language as a Form of Hu- 
man Behavior—Doctor Edward Sap- 
ir, University of Chicago 

Address—Benjamin Franklin and 
World English—Doctor Charles H. 
Grandgent, Harvard University 

2:00 P. M.—Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia 
University, Presiding 

Address—Fifty Years of Spelling Re- 
form—Doctor Melvil Dewey, Lake 
Placid, N. Y. 

7:00 P. M.—Joint Dinner—Prof. Fred Newton 
Seott, University of Michigan, Toast- 
master 

The Place of English in American Life 
Speakers: 

Doctor John H. Finley, 
New York Times 

Doctor Henry Seidel Canby, Editor, 
Saturday Review 

Doctor W. A. Craigie, University 
of Chicago 


Editor, 


Saturday, November 27 


10:00 A. M.—Doctor Kemp Malone, 
Hopkins University, Presiding 
Discussion—A Phonetic Key Alphabet 
for Use in Dictionaries 
Doctor Hans Kurath, Northwestern 
University 
Doctor Godfrey Dewey, 
University 
Address—The Status of English Teach- 
ing in Foreign Countries—Doctor 
Carleton A. Wheeler, Tufts College 
2:00 P. M.—Joint Meeting 
Speaker—Carl Van Doren 


Johns 


Harvard 





Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; sing 
praise upon the harp unto our God: who cov- 
ereth the heaven with clouds, who prepareth 
rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow 
upon the mountains. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
REPORT 


The Report of the General Curricular Re- 
vision Committee made to the Board of Nor- 
mal School Principals, Harrisburg, March 18 
and 19, 1926 is an outstanding example of the 
type of work which is destined to become more 
common as education becomes a_ profession 
and educators real professional workers. 

This committee has approached its problem 
as one would expect a subsidized commission 
of outside experts to approach it. The com- 
mittee goes directly to available sources of 
reliable information and formulates its con- 
clusions, principles and applications in a truly 
scholarly fashion with the very evident as- 
sumption that its findings are to go into effect. 

The recommendations are determined by the 
principles established and the popular “every- 
body’s doing it” argument is most conspicuous 
by its absence. When the workers in all fields 
of education approach their problems in such 
an open-minded, unfettered and logical man- 
ner the future of education as a profession 
will be assured and its progress will be rapid. 
The procedure of this committee is a worthy 
model for similar committees in other phases 
of education to follow. 

The normal schools have not solved their 
curricular problems, but they have taken the 
proper attitude and an important step toward 
solving them. Each teacher in each normal 
school now needs to take the same attitude 
toward the content and method in his special 
field and the results need to be measured and 
checked against guiding principles and the 
detailed applications of those principles.— 
C. B. 2. 





“SUPERVISION” IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


This issue of the JOURNAL carries a brief 
review of a fine piece of work done by the 
committee on Rural Education of our sister 
association in Michigan (See page 198). 
Though the findings of this study are positive 
and amply supported by its original evidence, 
it becomes even more significant dué to the 
fact that it corroborates under typical work- 
ing conditions two other scientific studies of 
the same subject made under experimental 
conditions and trues with much other perti- 
nent data and educational theory. 

While Pennsylvania is recognizing the im- 
portance of bringing education in its rural 
districts up to a safe minimum standard, the 
cumulative results tending to prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt the value in pupil achieve- 
ment of “supervision” (more accurately de- 
scribed as in-service teacher-training) should 
be given a serious hearing. Additional sums 
of money spent for pre-service training of 
rural teachers, increasing teachers’ salaries, 
special aid for buildings or equipment, con- 
solidation, transportations, etc., may each re- 
sult in some objective appearance of improve- 
ment in rural education which is generally 
thought to make for more efficient schools; 
but it is entirely safe to assert that no com- 
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monly advocated “improvement” of education 
in rural districts rests upon as sound a foun- 
dation of fact and theory as does this par- 
ticular brand of “supervision” or in-service 
teacher-training. 

Not only has this “supervision” shown un- 
questioned results in Oregon, South Dakota, 
Indiana, Maryland, Connecticut, Michigan and 
other states where it has been adequately test- 
ed, but it gives these results in measured pupil 
achievement at a low per pupil cost. 

The highest type of this “supervision” ob- 
tainable can be had in Pennsylvania for $3 
to $3.50 per pupil. This would add from 4 
per cent to 6 per cent to the per pupil cost of 
education in the fourth class districts, while 
experience indicates that the pupils would 
make 50 per cent to 75 per cent more progress 
in school than they do at present. Could the 
State make a better investment? On the other 
hand, is there any tried method for securing 
adequate recognition, financial, social or 
professional prestige, in a profession that will 
give quicker, surer and more permanent re- 
sults than demonstrated increased efficiency 
under normal working conditions? Such “su- 
pervision,” as has been repeatedly demonstrat- 
ed, brings pupil achievement in rural schools 
up to average achievement of pupils in urban 
schools.* When the rural schools can show 
such results, the teachers should have little 
difficulty in securing a living wage, essential 
equipment and a decent house in which to 
work. 





*In the Michigan study the pupils in the ‘“‘supervised”’ 
schools made 70.8 per cent more than a normal year’s 
progress in 150 days. This is equivalent to a 203.64 
per cent progress for 180 days, or two years’ progress 
in one. This great increase would not be expected for 
each year. The pupils started below standard for their 
ages and abilities and naturally made very rapid progress 
under favorable conditions until they approximated their 
normal standing. However, it is not uncommon for the 
students with good teaching to make from 4 to 8 times 
the progress of pupils with poor teaching. The average 
child would probably do the work of the first 8 grades 
in 4 years with ease, and. no physical or mental injury, 
under the best of modern teaching. There would be 
no question about this being true if the pupils started 
at 9-11 years of age as did the younger pupils in this 
and similar studies showing such great average progress. 
Several consecutive years of supervision in Connecticut 
have shown no appreciable difference in pupil achieve- 
ment in rural and urban schools. 





AN APPRECIATION 


We know that the readers of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL appreciate the fine 
art headings which introduce the various sec- 
tions of the Journal this month. 


C. Valentine Kirby, State Director of Art, 
deserves our thanks and appreciation for these 
beautiful and dignified designs which add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the Journal. 


Such fine work deserves public commenda- 
tion and the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
in behalf of the 55,203 members of the Associa- 
tion here and now thanks Mr. Kirby for his 
— and the fine work resulting there- 
rom. 
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INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBIT 


The Annual International Art Exhibit will 
be on view at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 
until December 5. 

On exhibit are paintings from this country 
and from fourteen other nations including 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, Belgium and Hol- 
land. 

The Carnegie International is the only an- 
nual exhibition of its kind in the world. It 
has been held every year since 1896, with the 
exception of the period of the World War. 
The object of this annual exhibition is to bring 
to the United States the current news of the 
art world in the form of paintings from the 
studios of all the prominent contemporary 
artists. Thus these exhibitions have been the 
means of introducing many foreign artists to 
this country for the first time. 

The Carnegie Institute offers the following 
awards: 

First Prize of $1,500; Second Prize of 
$1,000; Third Prize of $500; First Honorable 
Mention of $300; Three Honorable Mentions. 

In addition to these prizes there is a special 
award of $500 offered by the Garden Club of 
Allegheny County. This Garden Club Prize 
is given for the best painting of a garden. 

This year the painting “Horitia and Fabi- 
ola” by Ferruccio Ferrazzi, an Italian artist 
from Rome, won the first prize. 





WHAT THE N. E. A. SAYS ABOUT 
PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 


That Pennsylvania teachers are well organ- 
ized professionally and are sponsoring many 
professional and social activities is shown by 
a recent survey of city teachers’ organizations 
made by the Division of Classroom Service of 
the National Education Association. The N. 
E. A. has tabulated the information in chart 
form and sent it to all organizations respond- 
ing to the inquiry so that they may know how 
their activities compare with those of other 
groups throughout the country. 

The Pennsylvania organizations mentioned 
in this study are: Philadelphia Teachers As- 
sociation, Pittsburgh Teachers Association and 
Reading Teachers Association, the member- 
ship of these groups being, 7,000, 2,600 and 
560, respectively. The membership fee varies 
from one to three dollars a year. The Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh organizations main- 
tain permanent offices. 

During the two years these city associations 
have taken up various professional problems, 
including the lengthened school day, group in- 
surance and college courses for teachers. The 
Reading Association is working on a revised 
course of study for 1927. Publication of a 
bulletin as a means of communication between 
members and also for the purpose of keeping 
in touch with other groups throughout the 
country is one of the leading activities of the 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh associations. 
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DR. HETZEL, NEW PRESIDENT AT 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


Ralph D. Hetzel, at present head of the 
University of New Hampshire, will begin his 
duties as president of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege in January. He succeeds Dr. John M. 
Thomas, who resigned a year ago to become 
president of Rutgers. 

Dr. Hetzel graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1906 and from the law school 
there in 1908. He has had large experience 
with land grant or State-owned institutions. 
He directed agricultural extension at Oregon 
State College from 1913 to 1917, leaving there 
to accept the presidency of the University of 
New Hampshire. 

For nine years Dr. Hetzel has acted as 
president of the University of New Hamp- 
shire. In that time the enrolment of that 
University has grown from 500 to 1,400 and 
it has made rapid advancement in many re- 
spects. Dr. Hetzel holds honorary degrees 
from Dartmouth College and the University 
of Maine. He is a member of Delta Upsilon, 
national social fraternity, and Phi Kappa Phi, 
honor fraternity. 





FRANCIS G. BLAIR, PRESIDENT OF 
THE N. E. A.. SENDS GREETING 


“Archimedes claimed that if he could find 
a lever long enough and a place on which to 
stand, he could lift the earth. He could not 
find either. That discovery was not made un- 
til many centuries later. 

“With the founding of the common school 
system came the realization of a practical 
means of lifting the world of humanity. The 
lever is the far flung system of public instruc- 
tion and the place on which to stand is behind 
the teacher’s desk. To what new heights of 
physical health, of emotional tone, of intel- 
lectual strength and of moral soundness has 
humanity been raised by this great lever! 

“Of course, the teacher and the school have 
not done it all. The teachers know how much 
the strength of the lever and how much of 
the strength of the teacher depend upon and 
grow out of the intelligent cooperation of the 
home and the community. 

“To you, the teachers of Pennsylvania, the 
teachers of the Republic extend fraternal 
greetings and good wishes through their Presi- 
dent.” 





Democracy has been steadily extending the 
notion of rights and duties. The first instinct, 
perhaps, is to ask what is right, just, lawful 
for me. Next, what is right, just, lawful for 
my crowd. That is to say, my family, my 
clan, my race, my country. The third in- 
stinct bids one ask what is right and just and 
lawful, not merely for me, but for everybody. 
And when we get that third question properly 
answered, we can afford to close school house 
and church and courtroom, for this world’s 
work will have ended.—Bliss Perry. 





Superintendents’ Conference, 








An examination of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for 1888 discloses something 
of the similarities and contrasts in the educational problems then and now. The discus- 
sions of supervision in rural schools, tenure and salary were very much alive and would 
fit today practically as well as they did 38 years ago, showing that comparatively little 
progress has been made. Such topics as heredity and education, science and Darwin re- 
mind one of “Determinism and Education” and these men of a generation and a half ago 
seemed to command the major portion of present day knowledge on the subject. 

Curriculum discussions occurred frequently but they were inclined to be dogmatic and 
formalism in education held full sway. The finality of their philosophic assertions about 
what to teach offers a sharp contrast to the present day discussions of the same topics, 
though they were using the terms: “horizontal and vertical,” and “lines of cleavage.” 
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ference, Harrisburg, Pa., 1888 





ENAND NOW 








A lengthy plea by Doctor W. T. Harris of Massachusetts on “The Duty of the High 
School to Support the College,” was received with general approval. 

The financial statement of the P. S. E. A. Scranton Convention, July 3, 1888, consisted 
of: Receipts, $472.45; Expenditures, $540.57; Deficit, $68.12. Attendance, 435. 

Industrial education was being advocated only as “training the mind through training 
the hand,” rather than training for useful employment. 

The preceding legislature had about doubled the State appropriation for education and 
increased the minimum school term to six months. The Scranton Convention was concerned 
about the way the extra money was to be spent. Increased teachers’ salaries was the most 
popular proposal for the disposal of the appropriation. 
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HIGH SCHOOL MEMBERS OF THE 
S. P. A. OF P. 


To date the membership of the School Press 
Association of Pennsylvania includes five nor- 
mal school publications, three junior high 
school publications, seven high school maga- 
zines, nine high school newspapers and one 
county superintendent’s publication. We hope 
that this year the membership will grow, stim- 
ulated by a Publication Contest with cups for 
the winners in the various groups, and by a 
meeting and program for the S. P. A. of P. 
advisers and staff members during the Harris- 
burg Convention. 

Orton Lowe, State Director of English, ap- 
pointed a committee in March, 1926 to draw 
up a constitution and plan the work and or- 
ganization of the association. That commit- 
tee has drawn up a constitution (p. 592, May 
JOURNAL) and was instrumental in securing 
a School Press program for the N. E. A. 
meeting in Philadelphia (p. 17, September 
JOURNAL). It will make a more complete re- 
port at the first regular meeting of the School 
Press Association of Pennsylvania, probably 
during the Harrisburg Convention. 

Last month we introduced junior high school 
and normal school publications. This month 
we present high school newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

Newspapers 


The Abingtonian, published weekly by the 
students of Abington High School, Abington, 
is a four-page newspaper, which for the nomi- 
nal sum of three cents furnishes school news, 
alumni news and well written editorials on 
subjects of interest to the students. It is 
printed on good paper and contains plenty of 
local advertisements. 


The Periscope, published monthly in the in- 
terests of the Carlisle High School, is a six- 
page, four-column newspaper containing news 
items, editorials, faculty, alumni and class 
notes, and even an occasional literary contri- 
bution. Such a newspaper is at the half way 
point between newspaper and magazine. It 
has the newspaper form but the fact that it 
is a monthly publication and contains some 
literary contributions gives it some attributes 
of the magazine. The make-up is good and 
the content interesting. 

The Spotlight is a biweekly newspaper pub- 
lished by the Coatesville High School. Its six 
pages contain school news, news of athletics, 
- and fine editorials. The Exchange column is 
especially good, including suggestions of worth- 
while activities in other high schools. Other 
noteworthy columns are “Junior High Notes” 
and “Corridor Chatter.” On the whole The 
Spotlight is a fine example of what a high 
school newspaper ought to be. 


The Dial is a newspaper published every 
two weeks by the students of Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia. Its four triple-column 
pages, printed on rough paper in heavy type 
give it a distinctive appearance. “The Open 
Forum” is an interesting semi-editorial section 
open to student contributors. 
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The Langleyan is. printed and published in 
the Langley Junior-Senior High School, Pitts- 
burgh every Wednesday. It is an eight to ten 
page newspaper devoted to school activities, 
club notes and sports. The editorials are able. 
There is no advertising matter and the paper 
is self-supporting. The journalism class, 
home-room reporters, commercial and printing 
departments all contribute to this paper’s 
success. , 


The New Hilltop is a new four-page paper, 
published semimonthly by the Red Lion High 
School. We had just written a little review 
of the old magazine The Hilltop when along 
comes this new and improved “The New Hill- 
top.” It is a splendid paper with lots of news 
and ads. The makeup is most attractive. Red 
Lion step up to the front! 


The Scotland Courier, printed and published 
by the students at the Pennsylvania Soldiers’ 
Orphan School every two weeks, is a fine 
newspaper containing much school news and 
outlining the work of the school by grades. 
It makes a strong alumni appeal and reflects 
a good school spirit. 


Scottdale Hi-Life is a four-page, five-column 
newspaper published every two weeks by the 
students of Scottdale High School. Its front 
page makes a good appearance with interest- 
ing news articles, cuts and captions. The 
following pages contain editorials, class notes 
and personals. Perhaps in the class notes 
items of real news value are sometimes neg- 
lected for humorous personalities. Whenever 
these are in preponderance the dignity of a 
paper suffers. The ads show able effort on the 
part of the business manager. 

The Maroon and White is a four-page, 
three-column newspaper, published weekly by 
the students of Uniontown High School. 
Among its good features are worth-while edi- 
torials, good make-up and a witty column, 
“Footnotes on Headliners.” 

The York-High Weekly is a six to eight- 
page, five-column newspaper of which many 
good things can be said. The make-up is 
good. The masthead contains all the neces- 
sary data and the ads are arranged in the 
approved pyramid at the right hand side of 
each page. Much school news is given with 
just a flavoring of jokes and fun. 


Magazines 


The Oracle is a fifty-page magazine pub- 
lished every two months by the students of 
Abington High School. Issue number five 
each year forms the year book for the gradu- 
ating class. The content is largely stories and 
essays, with summaries of school news and 
athletic contests. The format is most attrac- 
tive. The art work is good. 

The Vidette is a monthly magazine of 44 
to 48 pages published by the High Schools 
of Lancaster. The last issue of the 
school year is the annual of the graduating 
classes. The cover design is unusually attrac- 
tive. Each number emphasizes some particu- 
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lar field or phase of school work: The Arts 
Number, The Honors Society Number, etc. 
Much of each number is given to.literary con- 
tributions. Athletics divide honors for the 
rest of the space with news, jokes and humor- 
ous personalities. There are many ads. 

The Red Pen is published four times a year 
by the Scribblers’ Clubs of the High School 
for Girls at Reading. The sixteen to twenty 
pages are devoted by the Scribblers to editor- 
ials, stories and drticles, poetry and newsy 
write-ups of outstanding school events. The 
literary tone of-the writing is good as is also 
the art work. The printing is done by the 
Department of Practical Arts, High School 
for Boys, Reading. 

The Mercyon is published quarterly by the 
St. Mary’s High School at Wilkes-Barre. Its 
format is most attractive, including arrange- 
ment and type. The stories, essays and poetry 
show careful training and conscientious effort. 
The Mercyon received third place in its group 
at the Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Convention last March. 

We would like to comment upon three other 
publications which are members of the S. P. 
A. of P—The Monitor, New Castle High 
School, New Castle; The Frankford High Way 
and The Pioneer, Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia—but we have not as yet received 
copies for our files. 





PENNSYLVANIA OF TOMORROW 


On the evening of October 6, 1926, Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
instructively entertained Harrisburgers in the 
House of Representatives, State Capitol with 
four Sesquicentennial reels of moving pictures 
showing how the State educates her children. 


1. A Day in an Elementary School 

The film opens with a patriotic setting. An 
attractive, completely equipped building forms 
the background. In the school yard, pupils 
and teachers are assembled for the daily 
pledge and salute to the flag. 

Inside is a kindergarten with the little tots 
“learning to do by doing.” Then follows a 
series of interesting scenes: how the funda- 
mentals are mastered; precautions for health; 
children learning from the outdoor world as 
well as from books; participation in citizen- 
ship activities such as fire drill, safety-first 
and the humane treatment of birds and ani- 
mals. It is a graphic picture of the work of 
the schools portraying the advance made in 
buildings, equipment, course of study and 
teaching. 


2. Educating Handicapped Children 


Vividly depicted in this picture are the 
special processes through which the blind are 
taught to read and write, how girls are train- 
ed for home-making duties and boys for the 
useful trades; how the deaf learn to speak, 
their preparation for business, how girls are 
taught dressmaking and millinery, and the 
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boys tailoring, paper hanging, masonry, print- 
ing, painting, etc.; how the crippled are made 
to rise above their handicaps and prepared to 
be useful, self-supporting citizens. He must 
be cold indeed who can view this film without 
being touched by this great humanitarian 
work. 


3. Consolidated—Vocational School 


This type of school provides for rural chil- 
dren more adequate buildings, a richer cur- 
riculum and better teaching than is possible 
in the one-room school. The picture impres- 
sively shows the State’s transportation system. 
Not only the training in fundamental proc- 
esses, but art, health, music and vocational 
work—particularly that type related to farm 
and home—are effectively pictured. Citizen- 
ship training expresses itself in Arbor Day 
plantings in which pupils beautify the barren 
hillsides and in community meetings and field 
day gatherings. 


A compelling feature is the stress laid on 
the four H’s—the head, hand, heart and health 
—through which the boys and girls are fitted 
for personal efficiency and productive service, 
accentuating the fact that students in these 
schools have advantages similar to those in 
city systems. 


4. Secondary Education 


Herein is a picturization of the modern or- 
ganization—the junior high school, grades 7, 
8 and 9; and the senior high school, grades 
10,11 and12. The picture typifies the present 
day ideas of good school architecture and 
pleasing landscape effects. 


Intensely interesting is the visualization of 
the exploratory period wherein children are 
guided in the fields of education for which they 
are best fitted. It shows the try-out where 
children’s aptitudes are tested; and after the 
try-out, the pursuit of courses which train for 
the commercial fields, various trades and the 
preliminary work for the professions. 


Important scenes, because of their enriching 
qualities, are: the library activities; correc- 
tive health work that makes boys and girls 
physically fit; the English class at Gettysburg 
on the spot where Lincoln spoke; the history 
class in the atmosphere where history was 
made; the science class at the home of Priest- 
ly, discoverer of oxygen; civics classes partici- 
pating in social enterprises; and other situa- 
tions which show how effectively secondary 
education objectives such as character, home 
membership, vocations and worthy use of leis- 
ure are attained. 


The film is a comprehensive picture of pub- 
lic school activities and commands attention 
from the patriotic raising of the flag to the 
dramatic singing of “Pennsylvania” which pre- 
cedes the commencement address of the high 
school graduate. It requires forty-five minutes 
for a showing but gives opportunity for the 
busy citizen to know the public schools and 
what they are doing. 
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FRANCES L. BOWERS 


Frances L. Bowers, a member of the P. S. 
E. A. Sesquicentennial Contact Committee and 
a member of the Bureau of Information for 
the N. E. A. at the Philadelphia meeting, 
has been a supervising principal in the Phila- 
delphia school system for seven years. This 
year she is serving at the new Mary Chan- 
ning Wister School. 

She is first vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Principals’ Club, an organization 
of the principals of the elementary schools of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss Bowers holds the degree B.S. in edu- 
cation from Temple University. 

She has been a Philadelphia delegate to the 
last two P. S. E. A. Conventions. 





SCHOOL BOARD SUBSCRIBERS 

Many School Boards have subscribed for the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for each 
member of the Board. This is a good invest- 
ment for any district as the JOURNAL carries 
each month an eight-page official section of 
the Department of Public Instruction contain- 
ing the current decisions made by the Super- 
intendent and his official announcements and 
instructions. Besides it gives much up-to- 
date information regarding the status of edu- 
cation in the State and the Nation. 

Any School Board may subscribe for the 
PENNSYLVANIA ScHoor JouRNAL for ‘each 
member at the expense of the district. For 
School Boards we make a special club prize 
of $1.00 a subscription. Send your order to 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


November, 1926 


THE AUSTRO-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF EDUCATION 

The Austro-American Institute of Educa- 
tion wants to bring about a closer contact be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain in 
the field of International Education. 

Through this Institute Americans desiring 
to know about opportunities for study in Vi- 
enna, living conditions, traveling expenses and 
the like, may obtain full information. 

The Institute will prepare lists of schools 
and other institutions to be visited, give let- 
ters of introduction and establish contacts 
with English-speaking Austrians. In addition 
the Institute will plan trips and organize 
courses in art, music and education. 

Albert H. Washburn, the American Am- 
bassador of Vienna, is acting as Honorary 
President of the Institute. The Chairman is 
Adolph Vetter. 

Emil Frankel, Statistician of the State De- 
partment of Welfare, Harrisburg, a Pennsyl- 
vania member of the Institute, will give in- 
formation to persons interested. 


PERFECT ATTENDANCE 

The September, 1926, nunber of the Fayette 
School Journal, of which Superintendent John 
S. Carroll, Uniontown is the editor and pub- 
lisher, contained the following statements and 
suggestions regarding perfect attendance in 
the public schools of Fayette County: 

“More than three thousand pupils of the 
Fayette County public schools received perfect 
attendance certificates and seals from the State 
Department of Public Instruction at the close 
of last term. That is certainly an excellent 
record, but the number is less than ten per 
cent of the total enrolment for the term. We 
ought to be ambitious to increase the certifi- 
cates and seals for the ensuing term. 

“If all school supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers and directors would work to this end this 
year with as much energy as some school 
officials worked during former terms, there 
would be no question about reaching the goal. 
Teachers are urged to encourage pupils on 
the first day of school to put forth strong 
effort to be neither tardy nor absent during 
the term. Under no circumstances can absence 
or tardiness for any cause be disregarded. It 
takes perfect attendance every day of the 
school term to merit a certificate or a seal, 
and the pupil who wins possesses courage in a 
marked degree.” 


THE SET OF THE SOUL 
One ship drives east, another west, 
While the self-same breezes blow; 
Tis the set of the sail, and not the gale 
That bids them where to go. 
Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we journey along through life; 
’Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the calm or the strife. 

—Rebecca R. Williams 











The fountain of wisdom flows through books. 
—Greek Proverb. 
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MARY B. McANDREW 


Mary B. McAndrew, a member of the P. S. 
E. A. Legislative Committee (1924-26), is an 
instructor in the Carbondale High School. 

Miss McAndrew attended the State Normal 
School at East Stroudsburg and holds the 
B.A. degree from Marywood College. She has 
done work at Columbia University and Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Miss McAndrew has been president of the 
Carbondale Teachers Association for four 
years. She was a member of the P. S. E. A. 
Committee on Tenure during 1924-25. She is 
a member of the N. E. A. Committee on Visual 
Education and the N. E. A. Committee of One 
Hundred Classroom Teachers. 

Miss McAndrew was a State delegate to the 
N. E. A. Convention at Philadelphia in 1926. 

As an avocation she is reading law with the 
American Extension University at Los 
Angeles. 


PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
“Scholastic” Awards 


The Scholastic, secondary school magazine, 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh has announced 
an annual group of prizes for creative work 
by secondary school students. 

The contest is sponsored by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company but no subjects are as- 
signed and there is no effort to spread propa- 
ganda on any subject. Dr. William M. David- 
son, superintendent of Pittsburgh Schools, is 
chairman of the awards. The contest is open 
to all students of junior or senior high school 
grade, whether in public or private schools. 
It will close Mareh 20, 1927. A list of the 
awards follows: 
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Poetry: The Witter Bynner Scholastic 
Poetry Prize for the best poem or group of 
poems, established last year, will be included 
as one of the Scholastic Awards. Maximum 
number of lines that may be submitted by any 
one contestant is 200. First prize, $100. 
Second and third prizes, $25 and $15. 

Essay: For the best Familiar Essay, lim- 
ited to 1,500 words, first prize $100. Second 
and third prizes $25 and $15. 

Short Story: Maximum length permitted: 
3,000 words. First prize, $100. Second and 
third prizes $25 and $15. 

Drama: For the best dramatization of any 
short story into a one-act play completely pre- 
pared for production, with settings and stage 
directions described. Maximum number of 
words, exclusive of directions, 3,000. First 
prize, $100. Second and third prizes $25 and 
$15. 

Art: The George Bellows Memorial Prize 
will be awarded for the best piece of creative 
art—either a drawing or a _ painting—sub- 
mitted by a student. First prize, $100. Second 
and third prizes $25 and $15. 

Community Service: Students taking course 
in civics, problems of democracy, history, or 
any other of the social studies are eligible to 
take part as Groups in a Community Service 
Contest: To the students of a school who for- 
mulate and execute the best concrete plan 
for participation in the affairs of the com- 
munity—doing some piece of work to make the 
community a better place in which to live—a 
prize of $200 will be awarded. Second and 
third prizes, $50 and $25. Winning groups 
in this contest will decide on the purpose 
to which the money will be put. 

Other Prizes: In addition to these six major 
awards, numerous prizes will be given for 
writing in other forms. Channing Pollock, 
author of “The Fool,” has offered special prizes 
amounting to $75 for the best essays on the 
theme of his new play “The Enemy,” which is 
to be published in the Scholastic this fall. 

All prizes in the major group of awards, ex- 
cept in the Community Service,Contest, will 
be divided 50 per cent to the winning contest- 
ants and 50 per cent to the schools. 


Atlantic Monthly Prize Novel 


The Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. offers a prize of $10,000 in addition 
to royalties for the manuscript of the best 
novel submitted before February 15, 1927. 
Full details may be secured from the publish- 
ers at the above address. 


Prizes for Letters on Parental Problems 


Children, The Magazine for Parents, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City offers $15 
for the most helpful and $5 each for the three 
next most helpful letters from readers sug- 
gesting subjects for discussion, based on their 
own experience as parents. Letters should not 
be more than 300 words long and should be 
sent to the Managing Editor at the above ad- 
dress before November 15, 
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RED CROSS 


Serves Humanity 





RED CROSS ROLL CALL 
Armistice Day, November 11 to Thanksgiving 
Day, November 25 


The American Red Cross has endorsed the 
proposed world-wide campaign to eliminate in- 
ternational animosities through education. 

The American Red Cross is an important 
member of the League of Red Cross Societies 
composed of the representative nations of the 
world. One of its strongest connecting links 
with these other societies is through the work 
of the Junior Red Cross of the United States. 
This organization, under a system which is 
now in routine operation, exchanges corres- 
pondence with the Junior organizations of 
other countries all over the world, thus ac- 
quiring a valuable international contact. 

In endorsing the educational campaign to 
promote peace between nations, Chairman John 
Barton Payne referred to the influence the in- 
ternational correspondence of the Junior or- 
ganizations of the Red Cross societies of the 
world has brought to bear in this direction. 
Teachers interested in arranging for interna- 
tional school correspondence should address 
The American National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D:. C. 





The best teaching is not done out of a book, 
but out of a life and I am sure that measured 
by this standard, it will be agreed that Ameri- 
can teaching has been marvelously productive. 
—Herbert Hoover, 
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A NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA 


Randall J. Condon, President of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, is arranging 
for a National High School Orchestra com- 
posed of 250 of the best players from the high 
schools of the nation to play at the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence at Dal- 
las, Texas, February 27 to March 3. 

Joseph E. Maddy, supervisor of music at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, who directed such an 
orchestra in connection with the National 
Council of Music Supervisors in Detroit last 
April, will have charge of the orchestra. 

Dr. Condon urges superintendents of large 
and small schools to confer with supervisors 
of music and to cooperate in making this a 
successful nationwide undertaking. 

While in Dallas members of the orchestra 
will be the special guests of the parents of 
the Dallas students. Traveling expenses, 
probably amounting to $20 in addition to 
transportation at one and one-half fare rates 
might be met by local boards of education, 
Chambers of Commerce, Rotary Clubs and 
similar organizations. 

Music for the program has been selected 
and will be distributed to the high schools 
that are to be represented, so that players may 
be prepared for their individual parts before 
reaching Dallas. 

Applications for membership should be sent 
to Mr. Joseph E. Maddy, supervisor of music, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Let’s see how many Pennsylvania high 
school musicians can qualify for this national 
orchestra. 





GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 
December 5 

International Golden Rule Sunday for 1926 
comes on Sunday, December 5, midway be- 
tween the ingathering of the harvests when 
we render thanks for the bountiful provision 
of Providence and the feast of Christmas when 
we sing, “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

On Golden Rule Sunday, we are asked to 
make a definite contribution toward peace on 
earth and good will among men by sharing of 
our abundance with those who have no har- 
vests. On this day, the Golden Rule citizens 
of the world are asked to content themselves 
with a frugal but adequate meal, such as of 
necessity must suffice monotonously every day 
for the orphans of the Near East. Then, 
having entered for a brief period into sym- 
pathetic fellowship with the sufferings of our 
fellow-men and having with thanksgiving en- 
tered into a new appreciation of our own good 
fortune, we are asked to make such contribu- 
tions for the relief of others as we would like 
to have made if fortunes were reversed and 
we or our loved ones were in adversity and 
distress. 





Good children can not grow in a wicked 
world; wonderful children can grow only in a 
wonderful world.—Angelo Patri, 
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HENDERSON M. MENDENHALL 


Henderson M. Mendenhall, superintendent 
of schools of the Upper Darby township, was 
found dead in the garage in the rear of his 
home at Aronomink Heights, Drexel Hill, on 
September 18. The direct cause of his death 
was the carbon-monoxide fumes which over- 
came him while he was lying unconscious from 
the pain of a broken leg sustained in the act 
of changing a punctured tire. 

Mr. Mendenhall was educated in the schools 
of Kennett Township and at the West Chester 
State Normal School, where he was graduated 
in June, 1904. 

As a young man he began his teaching in 
Talleyville, Delaware, September, 1904. The 
next year he returned to Chester County where 
he organized the East Coventry Township 
High School. In 1917 he accepted a position 
at Frazer in East Whiteland Township and 
from there he went to the Cochranville High 
School as principal in September, 1909. 

In the following September, Mr. Menden- 
hall went to Upper Darby Township, Del- 
aware County, where as principal of the high 
school and later as superintendent of schools, 
he served the community faithfully and de- 
votedly for sixteen years. During this time 
he received the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
and Master of Arts from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

An Appreciation of Henderson M. Mendenhall 

The Delaware County Schoolmen and the 
Delaware County Teachers Association, or- 
ganizations in which Henderson M. Menden- 
hall was an honored member, desire to jointly 
express their appreciation of his life and 
work, in order that his family, his friends and 
the public in general, may know of the high 
regard in which he was held by his associates 
in the teaching profession. 

Henderson M. Mendenhall was a man of 
sterling character. His virtues were those 
that endeared him to all who knew him. He 
was kindly, he was modest, he was just. The 
ease with which he carried the exacting duties 
of a great public trust proved him a man of 
liberal culture, broad sympathy and sound 
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judgment. He was a friend to the childhood 
and youth of his community. No better tribute 
to the nobility of his character can be recorded 
than that he was dearly loved by thousands 
of children. His life was clean, it was sweet, 
yet he had the virile courage to do the right 
as God gave him to see the right. Although 
departed, his memory will continue as an 
abiding inspiration to his friends, his com- 
munity and his profession. 

Henderson M. Mendenhall had attained the 
ranks of leadership in his profession. Still a 
young man, he held one of the most important 
educational posts in the State of Pennsylvania. 
He was known throughout the Commonwealth 
as one of its ablest school superintendents and 
frequently his counsel was sought by edu- 
cators and educational bodies. The public 
school system of Upper Darby is the monu- 
ment to his life’s work. For seventeen years, 
his able hand guided the educational destinies 
of the youth of Upper Darby. In spite of 
its tremendous growth in recent years, Hen- 
derson M. Mendenhall grew faster than his 
community. His foresight and judicious plan- 
ning held the schools of Upper Darby at a 
high level of efficiency. He kept his contacts 
with the homes and with the children in spite 
of the rapid increase in the population. The 
Upper Darby school system with its splendid 
buildings, its well trained teachers, its 
thorough elementary schools, its excellent high 
school—this is the shaft that will perpetuate 
his memory in the fair community of Upper 
Darby. Yet there is a finer way in which 
his memory will live. He will live in the 
hearts and minds of the thousands of children 
who passed his way and were touched by the 
nobility of his life. 

The Schoolmen of Delaware County and the 
Delaware County Teachers Association extend 
their deepest sympathy to the family and asso- 
ciates of Henderson M. Mendenhall. His un- 
timely passing was 


“As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills, 
And leaves a lonesome place against the 

sky.” 
The Delaware County Schoolmen 
Delaware County Teachers Association 





A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


To be at home in all lands and ages; to 
count nature a familiar acquaintance; to gain 
a standard for the appreciation of other men’s 
work and the criticism of one’s own; to carry 
the keys of the world’s library in one’s pocket 
and feel its resources behind one in every task 
he undertakes; to make hosts of friends among 
the men and women of one’s own age who are 
to be leaders in all walks of life; to lose one’s 
self in generous enthusiasm and cooperate 
with others for common ends; and to form 
character under professors who are Christians 
—these are returns of a college for the best 
four years of one’s life—Former President 
W. Dewitt Hyde, Bowdoin College. 





Origin and Spirit of Thanksgiving Day 


November 25, 1926 


While Thanksgiving in its present form is 
a distinctively American holiday, its origin 
can be traced back through the ages and 
through various nations and customs to the 
land of the Canaanites, from whom the chil- 
dren of Israel copied many of their customs. 
In the book of Judges we read of how the 
Canaanites “went out into the field, and gath- 
ered their vineyards, and trode the grapes 
and held festival, and went into the house 
of their god, and did eat and drink.” This 
harvest celebration appeared later among the 
Hebrews as an act of worship to Jehovah, 
and was called The Feast of Tabernacles. A 
similar autumnal festival was also celebrated 
in ancient Greece and Rome. In England it 
was called the Harvest Home, which may be 
traced back to the Saxons of the time of 
Egbert. 


The first authentic Harvest Festival in 
America was held by the Pilgrims in 1621, 
following the gathering of the harvest which 
saved the little colony from destitution and 
possible starvation. Thereafter, little by little 
the custom spread until it has become a 
national holiday, proclaimed by the President 
and re-proclaimed by the Governor of each 
State, and observed annually on the last 
Thursday in November. 


In the first presidential Thanksgiving proc- 
lamation it is interesting to note the emphasis 
placed on matters which are frequently neg- 
lected in the present-day manner of celebrat- 
ing Thanksgiving. The proclamation issued 
by President George Washington in 1789 ran 
as follows: 


“Whereas, it is the duty of all nations to 
acknowledge the providence of Almighty God, 
to obey His will, to be grateful for His bene- 
fits and humbly to implore His protection 
and favor; and whereas, both houses of Con- 
gress have, by their joint committee, requested 
me to recommend to the people of the United 
States a day of public Thanksgiving and 
Prayer, to be observed by acknowledging with 
grateful hearts the many and signal favors 
of Almighty God, especially by affording them 
an opportunity peaceably to establish a form 
of government for their safety and happiness; 


“Now, therefore, I do recommend and assign 
Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of November 
next, to be devoted by the people of these 
States to the service of that great and glorious 
Being, who is the Beneficent Author of all the 
good that was, that is, or that will be; that 
we may then all unite in rendering unto Him 
our sincere and humble thanks for His kind 
care and protection of the people of this coun- 
try, previous to their becoming a nation; for 
the signal and manifold mercies and the fav- 
orable interpositions of His providence, in the 
course and conclusion of the late war; for 


the great degree of tranquillity, union and 
plenty, which we have since enjoyed; for the 
peaceable and rational manner in which we 
have been enabled to establish constitutions of 
government for our safety and happiness, and 
particularly the national one now lately insti- 
tuted; for the civil and religious liberty with 
which we are blessed and the means we have 
of acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge; 
and, in general, for all the great and various 
favors, which He has pleased to confer upon 
us. 


“And, also, that we may then unite in most 
humbly offering our prayers and supplications 
to the great Lord and Ruler of Nations and 
beseech Him to pardon our national and other 
transgressions; to enable us all, whether in 
public or private stations, to perform our sever- 
al and relative duties properly and punctually; 
to render our National Government a blessing 
to all the people, by constantly being a Gov- 
ernment of wise, just and constitutional laws, 
discreetly and faithfully executed and obeyed; 
to protect and guide all sovereigns and nations 
(especially such as have shown kindness to 
us) and to bless them with good governments, 
peace and concord; to promote the knowledge 
and practice of true religion and virtue and 
the increase of science, among them and us; 
and, generally, to grant unto all mankind such 
a degree of temporal prosperity as He alone 
knows to be best.”—American Bar Association. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THANKSGIVING 


Origin and Celebration 


Blaisdell, A. F. The First Thanksgiving. (In his stories 
from American history) 

Curtis, M. I. Why we celebrate our holidays. pp. 129-141 

Guerber, H. A. The first American Thanksgiving. (in 
her story of the thirteen colonies, pp. 113-117) 

Humphrey, Grace. Pewter plates and heaping platters. 
(In hér stories of the World’s holidays, pp. 293-304) 

Kellog, A. M. How to celebrate Thanksgiving and Christ- 


mas. 

McSpadden, J. W. Book of holidays. 

Patten, C. M. The year’s festivals. 

Pumphrey, Margaret. The first Thanksgiving. (In her 
stories of the Pilgrims) 

Schauffler, R. H. Thanksgiving, its origin, celebration and 
significance. 

Wiggin, K. D. 
hour) 


The first Thanksgiving. (In her story 


Stories 


Dickinson. Children’s book of Thanksgiving stories 

Howells, W. D. The pumpkin glory. (In his Christmas 
every day) 

Howells, W. D. Turkeys turning the tables. (In his 
Christmas every day, pp. 23-47) 

Olcott, F. J. Good stories for great holidays 

baer C. D. Coming of Thanksgiving. (In his being 
a boy) 


Poems 


Gowdy—Special Days in School, with literary selections 
T.eRow—Pieces for Every Occasion 
O’ Neill—Recitations for Assembly and Classroom 


(Turn to page 186) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 7-13, 1926 

There is no better way to direct children 
than to help them help themselves. Self- 
expression is the key-note to growth. Op- 
portunity given to boys and girls for expres- 
sion of their estimate of books they have read 
will react in a keener appreciation of books. 
A series of suggestive book projects are here 
outlined for teachers. They will be useful the 
year round, as well as during Book Week, 
November 7-13, 1926. 


Book Projects 
PROJECT I.—Creating a Taste for Books 

1. Get pupil’s expression of his own prefer- 
ences in books, orally and in letter to 
teacher or parent. 

2. Have boys and girls report on books liked 
by parents and grandparents when they 
were children. 

3.In geography and history classes, talk 
about the books that will add interest to 
study: historical stories, stories about oth- 
er countries, books of travel, biographies, 
etc. 

4, Talk about the various kinds of books in 
the school or public library, including 
books recommended for supplementary 
reading and in reading circle lists. 


PROJECT II.—A Book Club 


Organization: Draw up a constitution ac- 
cording to regular parliamentary proced- 
ure. In it include name, purpose, mem- 
bership, time and place of meetings, offi- 
cers needed and business proposed. Using 
the name of the individual class in the 
club name will stimulate school interest 
and competition. 


PROJECT III.—Book Lists 


Prepare lists for distribution to pupils and 
parents. Let the printing class print them, 
and the book club handle distribution as part 
of their year’s program. 

Consult printed lists of books, published by 


American Library Association, Home Edu-’ 


cation Division of U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, your public library and lists of indi- 
vidual publishers and bookstores. 

Lists of books of adventure for boys, picture 
books for little children, books on health, 
patriotism, citizenship, important recent 
books, books on nature and sports, etc., may 
be prepared by teachers and pupils. Boys 
and girls will enjoy making lists of ten 
favorite books. 


PROJECT IV.—Contests 
1. Writing Essays 
On favorite books 
On favorite book characters 
On local book club and its proposed 
work 
On care of books 
2. Best poster designs on books or reading 
3. Best slogans for book posters 
4. Best book-plate designs 


5. Best bookcases 

6. Best book-mark designs 

7. Best original verse for book-marks 

8. Best collection of book quotations 

9. Best ten suggestions for care of books 

10. Best review of motion picture based on a 
book 

The best essays should be printed in local 

newspapers and in the school paper, and 

should have a place on the assembly pro- 

gram. The best book-marks should be print- 

ed by the school printing class and distribut- 

ed to pupils as souvenirs. 

Ask the public library to hold an exhibit of 

original designs for book posters and book- 

plates. Have them on display in school as- 

sembly room. Have the book club issue in- 

vitations to parents to attend exhibit. 


PROJECT V.—Class or Assembly Program 


Let boys and girls help plan program. 

Suggestions: 

Talk by a popular author on books, writing, 
ete. 

Reading of best essays on books by boys and 
girls 

Recitation of poem on books 

Announcement of winners in book contests 
(See Project IV) 

Debate on best books 

“Living bookshelf”—students parade, wear- 
ing large decorated book jackets 

Pageant of book characters in costume. Let 
audience guess names of characters and 
books from which they are taken 

Stage and school decoration such as frieze 
of best poster and book-plate designs, etc. 

Distribution of book lists and book-marks, 
book-plates, etc. 

Announcement by book club president and 
invitation to join 

Book play. (See Project VI) 

Pupils’ accounts of how they “earned a 
book” during Book Week 


PROJECT VI.—The Book Play 


Of all the activities in which a school may 
engage there is none finer in educational 
value or purpose than the school play. Not 
only does it give splendid opportunity for 
self-expression on the part of the child, but 
also in its staging it offers problems for 
every department of the school. The under- 
lying principle of a play on books for chil- 
dren should be to create enthusiasm for the 
best books. Two printed plays which are 
good for use or adaptation are “Friends in 
Bookland,” by W. A. Hope, published by 
Maemillan; “The Children’s Book Shelf,” 
by Patten Beard, in Child Life, November, 
1922; “The Trial on Book Hill,” by Rugby 
Phillips Bramwell, in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, November, 1923; and prize 
plays in “The Gossip Shop” in Bookman, 
January, 1924. Help pupils write their own 
plays to include their favorite characters. 


—National Association of Book Publishers, 25 


West 33rd St., New York City. 
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MRS. ALICE F. KIERNAN 


Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan of Somerset, Pa., is 
a member of the State Council of Education. 

Before her marriage to E. E. Kiernan, Mrs. 
Kiernan taught in the Fifth Avenue High 
School in Pittsburgh. Since her marriage she 
has rendered valuable service to the cause of 
education. For ten years she has been presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Mrs. Kiernan has served for a number of 
years on the State Board of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association and the Pennsyl- 
vania League of Women Voters. She is a 
member of the State Board of the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the Women’s International 
League of Peace and Freedom. 





ORIGIN AND SPIRIT OF THANKS- 
GIVING DAY 
(From page 184) 


Persons—Our Country in Poem and Verse 

Stevenson—Days and Deeds 

Riley, J. W.—Thanksgiving. (See his Greenfields, pp. 
181-82) 

Riley, J. W.—When the Frost Is on the Pumpkin. (See 
his Neighborly Poems, pp. 16, 17) 

Thanksgiving in Poetry. Compiled by Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh 


Plays 


Cooke, M. B. The first Thanksgiving dinner. 

Creevey. A Thanksgiving dream. (In Harper’s Book of 
little plays) 

Johnston and Barnum. The first Thanksgiving day. (In 
their Book of plays for little actors) 

Lutkenhaus, A. M. Thanksgiving Day—1696. (In her 
Plays for school children, p. 183) 

Olcott, V. Day before Thanksgiving. (In her Holiday 
Plays, p. 147) 

Payne, F. U. Spirit of New England. (In Plays and 
pageants for citizenship, p. 95) 
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ISABEL WHITE 


Isabel White, member of the P. S. E. A. 
Necrology Committee, is principal of the Bell 
Avenue school at North Braddock. 


Miss White did preparatory work at the Mc- 
Keesport High School and Mrs. Watts’ Private 
School for Girls. During her professional 
career she has attended Indiana Normal 
School at Indiana, Pa. and Grove City College. 


She taught her first year of school in Miff- 
lin Township, going from there to North Brad- 
dock where she taught several years before 
her promotion to the principalship of the Brin- 
ton Avenue School. Later she was transferred 
to the Bell Avenue School. 

Miss White has been an active worker in 
the P. S. E. A. She was a member of the 
Tenure Committee in 1924 and is past secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Allegheny Branch 
of the P. S. E. A. She is also a member of the 
Allegheny County Superintendents’ and Prin- 
cipals’ Round Table. In 1925 Miss White was 
a State delegate to the N. E. A. Convention in 
Indianapolis. 





OPPORTUNITY 


There never has been in the world’s history 
a period when it was more worth while to 
be a teacher than in the twentieth century, 
for there was never an age when such vast 
multitudes were eager for an education, or 
when the necessity of a liberal education was 
so generally recognized. . It would seem 
as though the whole world were trying to lift 
itself to a higher plane of thought. . . . It is 
a great thing to be a teacher in these present 
years of grace.—William Lyon Phelps. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the 
Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others 
interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 








cation Week. 


and the Constitution of our own State. 


and the Nation should come together to con- 
fer and make available the results of their 
deliberations. A cordial invitation to par- 
ticipate is extended to all interested in edu- 
cation. 





EDUCATION WEEK AND THE SESQUICENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


“The Gem of the Exposition,” the beautiful Pennsylvania Building, with its sig- 
nificance to those interested in education, eerie a unique and natural setting for Edu- 


Philadelphia, the State and the Nation are celebrating one hundred fifty years of 
educational opportunity. This ideal is explicit in our immortal instruments, the Charter 
of Liberties granted to Penn, the Declaration of Independence, the Federal Constitution 
It is fitting, therefore, that in this historic set- 
ting individuals and groups concerned with the place of education in the life of this State 


Pausig 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
FRANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 
S. HARTMAN, Executive Secretary 
A. Wayvte, Chief Accountant and Budget Officer 
Hi. E. GayMAN, Director of Research and Statistics 


JAMES N. Rute, Deputy Superintendent 


Secondary Education.............. JaMES N. Rute, Director 
W. H. Bristow, Assistant Director 
Extension Education. .......0.e0e00- A. W. CastTLe, Director 
Lucy W. Gtass, Supervisor 
SHOU TEGNCHHOR «5:6. 6.856: 0.5.6 00ssla reo F. H. Reiter, Director 
EpNA KUuGLER, Supervisor 
Pe) ad UC a ee HENRY KLONOwWER, Director 
Elementary Certification....JONAS WAGNER, Asst. Director 
Secondary Certification & Placement. J. K. BowMan,Asst.Dir. 
State Normal Schools 
Institutions for Teacher Preparation 
Institutions for Special Education 


ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 


Rural Service Bureau............ Tuomas A. Bock, Director 
GEoRGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 

WitiaM S. Tart, Assistant Director 

Consolidation Projects........cee008. LEE L. Driver, Director 
CUPTICUINIR SQUNEE. 6 oeics hii vesccxs J. A. FoBerc, Chairman 
YE ne aren ere C. VALENTINE KirBy, Director 
aie and Kindergarten Ed..HELEN PURCELL, Director 


pO RNS ee IR Sc mee Orton Lowe, Director 
=o Praia daaue coeastesante ERNA GRASSMUCK, Director 
MMMM: waco ti ccwacnes enue cus W. G. MoorHeEap, Director 


al Education.... Mary M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 
Physical Education.......... E. R. KONTNER, Supervisor 


Health Instruction......... HELENA McCray, Supervisor 
Mathematics and Sctence............ J. A. FOBERG, Director 
WOME S piso corsrclae aiacieres M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
SCNGGL LADVGHIES. oo. 0c6icvceceee ADELINE ZACHERT, Director 
Department Library....... MARGARET SWISHER, Librarian 
SGEMEM ERIE osc src cceontees J. LYNN BARNARD, Director 
Visual HAucaion. «occ civcivevevcccs C. F. HoBan, Director 
State Board of Censors....... JOsEPH BERRIER, Executive Clerk 


LinpLey H. DENNis, Deputy Superintendent 


Vocational Bureau. ........... LinDLEy H. DENNIs, Director 
Agricultural Education....H. C. FETTEROLF, Asst. Director 
Ve MakTIN, Supervisor 

J. S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 


Continuation Schools........ P. L. CRESSMAN, Asst. Director 
Home Economics..... Mrs. ANNA G. GREEN, Asst. Director 
Industrial Education............ C. E. HEpDDEN, Supervisor 


. J. MATTHEWS, Supervisor 
State Library and Museum. .ANNA A. MACDONALD, Acting Dir. 
NorMAN Gray, Assistant Director 


Library 
General... ccccccecccces MARGARET WALLER, Librarian 
pe RosBErt P. Bitss, Extension Librarian 
RUE 6 os 5's oe vacenecences HrraM H. SHENK, Archivist 
| oe joanay W. Kunz, Law Librarian 
MEGUMI 3 ck accucuscacaudeee Boyp P. RoTHROCK, Curator 


Institutions for Vocational Education 
Penna. Historical Commission....ALBERT COOK MyErs, Sec. 


Wittram M. Denison, Deputy Superintendent 


Public School Business Bureau...... D. E. Crosiey, Director 
U. G. Fry, Supervisor 

Child Helping and Accounting Bureau .J. he SHAMBACH, Director 
Attendance and Child Labor Laws.E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Sup. 
GUIMMMERS cc cccwecu aes Harowp L. HOLBROOK, Supervisor 
|; PR BA EICHER, Director 
F. M. H1GHBERGER Assistant Director 

SAMUEL H. JAMISON, Supervisor 

Harry W. Stone, Supervisor 

Pub. Sch. Employes’ Retirement Board..H. H. BatsH, Secretary 


CHARLES D. Kocu, Deputy Superintendent 
Crafentiais Begg: «<< sic in cnsnsccae J. G. PENtTz, Director 
D. Jackson, Assistant Director 
Professional Examining wi 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, FRANCIS B. mone 


Bins: POWAN We GED: <6 occ cceccaccecosceuceed Carlisle 
Ate CORN BEG oc oeides bccn ns cocewensesewune Dim 
COME Te. DCWEW so oi.c68 vik csiccicnccwwncienceed Pittsburgh 
SAGE: Ce LINER 6 650: 5:00 6c ca eelnonesewouse Philadelphia 
James N. RULE.........-. 


Architects Optometrical 

Anthracite Mine Inspectors Osteopathic 

Bituminous Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeons 

Dental Council harmacy 

Engineers and Land Surveyors Public Accountants 

Medical Education and Licen- Undertakers 

sure Veterinary 

Nurses 
Institutions of Higher Learning 
RRS PRR a MINA 65k cc ccccwccaccaccéeees Somerset 

nee EAI «doc ca cee sea cccusenccvdaecccegdenees Corry 

MARION EDWARDS PARK..............ccceeeeee Bryn Mawr 
WHER BEAN Bi CRU oo 6 oe kisi eiceesccccecaucs Mansfield 
Sucoendeanacadae Secretary 





Education Week 


November 8-13, 1926 


The Sesquicentennial Exposition offers an 
ideal background against which to emphasize 
Pennsylvania’s interest in education. During 
the week beginning November 8, annual con- 
ferences and group meetings of importance in 
the educational life of the State will be held 
in the Pennsylvania Building as part of the 
Education Week observance. 


No American Education Week program has 
ever had such a background. The sessions 
planned for this educational symposium will 
be held in a setting, rich in scientific, artistic 
and educational accomplishment. Groups deep- 
ly interested in the education of our children 
and men and women recognized as authorities 
in the field of education will participate. 


Among these will be State Commissioners 
and Superintendents from the thirteen orig- 
inal States; the Rural Conference; the Normal 
School Trustees, Principals and Faculties; the 
State Council of Education; the American 
Legion; School Directors’ and School Board 
Secretaries’ Associations; School Superinten- 
dents and Supervising Principals; Pennsylva- 
nia State Education Association; Dr. Tigert; 
Dr. Payson Smith; Dr. Josiah Penniman; 
Fiske Kimball; J. Francis Cooke; Martha G. 
Thomas; Jessie Gray; Dr. Schmucker; Violet 
Oakley; Dr. Withers; Dr. Gerwig; Cheesman 
A. Herrick; Jno.K. Norton; Governor Pinchot; 
Mrs. J. O. Miller; *John S. Fisher; Dr. Gal- 
pin; R. L. Cooley; Dr. Broome; Dr. Davidson; 
Dean Minnick; Dean Alderman; Dean Cham- 
bers; Dean Walk; Mrs. Kiernan; Dr. Lucy 
Wilson; Dr. Keith; C. E. Dickey; Dr. Brum- 
baugh; Dr. Sandt; D. D. Hammelbaugh; Lu- 
cius Crumrine. Assembled in the midst of a 
full grown world’s exposition, crowded as it 
is with rare and costly collections and some 
of the most marvelous work of scientific 
genius and human hands, school authorities 
can the better interpret education to the peo- 
ple of the State and the Nation. 


The Pennsylvania Building, in which all 
meetings will be held, is located at the corner 
of Broad and Pattison Avenues in the Expo- 
sition grounds. Headquarters will be main- 
tained at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel and 
in the Department of Public Instruction’s 
exhibit room in the Pennsylvania Sesquicen- 
tennial Building. 


Tickets are regularly sold to Philadelphia 
for the Sesquicentennial at fare and one-half 
for the round-trip with minimum excursion 
fare of $10.80 which will be available on such 
account with return limit of 10 days. 

The program, jointly arranged by the Ses- 
quicentennial Commission and the Department 
of Public Instruction, will be as follows: 
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Monday, November 8—Sesquicentennial Day 
Theme: The Heritage of Childhood 
Morning Session 
Session Chairman—Honorable Martha G. 

Thomas, Official Hostess of Pennsylvania 


Building 
10 :30—Invocation 
Announcements 
Music 


Introduction of the Permanent Educa- 
tion Week Chairman, Doctor Fran- 
cis B. Haas, Pennsylvania State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 

10:50—Address—One Hundred Fifty Years 
of Educational Achievement in 
Pennsylvania—Doctor Francis B. 
Haas 
11:20—Address—One Hundred Fifty Years 
of Educational Progress in the 
United States—Doctor J. J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation 
Afternoon Session 
Session Chairman—Doctor Francis B. Haas 
2:00—Address—Trends in Public School Ed- 
ucation—Doctor Payson Smith, Com- 
missioner of Education, Boston, 
Massachusetts 
2:30—Address—Trends in Higher and Pro- 
fessional Education—Doctor Josiah 
Penniman, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 
3:00—Roll Call of Thirteen Original Colonies 
—Responses by the State Superin- 
tendents: 
Connecticut—A. B. Meredith 
Delaware—H. V. Holloway 
Georgia—Fort E. Land 
Maine—Augustus O. Thomas 
Maryland—Albert S. Cook 
Massachusetts—Payson Smith 
New Hampshire—Ernest W. Butterfield 
New Jersey—John H. Logan 
New York—Frank P. Graves 
North Carolina—A. T. Allen 
Rhode Island—Walter E. Ranger 
South Carolina—J. H. Hope 
Vermont—Clarence H. Dempsey 
Virginia—Harris Hart 
West Virginia—George M. Ford 


Tuesday, November 9—Fine Arts and 
Science Day 
Auspices: State Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women 
Theme: Pennsylvania in Art, Literature, 
Music and Science 
Morning Session 
Session Chairman—Miss Violet Oakley 
10:30—Invocation 
Announcements 
Music 
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10:50—Address—Realization of Art Ideals 
Through Education—Doctor Fiske 
Kimball, Director of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia 

11:20—Address—Pennsylvania’s Contribution 
to Science—Doctor Samuel _ C. 
Schmucker, West Chester 


Afternoon Session 
Session Chairman—Mrs. John B. Hamme, 
President of State Federation of Women 
2:00—Address—Realization of Music Ideals 
Through Education—James Francis 
Cooke, Editor Etude, Philadelphia 
2:30—Address—Realization of Literary 
Ideals Through Education, Margaret 
Widdemer 


Wednesday, November 10—School Directors’ 
Day 
Auspices: State School Directors’ and State 
School Board Secretaries’ Associations 
Theme: Financing Public Education 


Morning Session 
Session Chairman—Doctor Floyd Sandt, Presi- 
dent of State School Directors’ Association 
10:30—Invocation 
Announcements 
Music 
10:50—Address—Doctor John W. Withers, 
Dean of School of Education, New 
York University 
11:30—Address—Schools With the Perfect 
Score—Doctor George W. Gerwig, 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh 


Afternoon Session 
Session Chairman—D. D. Hammelbaugh, Sec- 
retary, School Board Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion 
2:00—Address—The Place of Education in 
the Life of the Nation, Cheesman A. 
Herrick, President Girard College 
2:40—Address—The Ability of States to Sup- 
port Education—John K. Norton, 
Director of Research Division of the 
National Education Association 


Thursday, November 11—State Day (Armis- 
tice Day) 
Auspices: American Legion 
Theme: Education for Citizenship 
Morning Session 
Session Chairman: L. M. Crumrine, Esq., 
Past Pennsylvania Commander of the 
American Legion 
10:30—Invocation 
Announcements 
Music 
10:50—Address—Governor Gifford Pinchot 
11:30—Address—Gen. John R. McQuigg, Past 
National Commander, American 
Legion 
Afternoon Session . 
Session Chairman: L. M. Crumrine, Esq. 
2:00—Address—Women and _ Citizenship— 
Mrs. J. O. Miller 
2:30—Address—Education in a Democracy 
(To be announced) 
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Friday, November 12—Congress of School Su- 
perintendents and Normal School Principals 
Auspices: Department of Public Instruction 
Theme: Adapting Education to the Needs of 
the Children and People of Pennsylvania 


Morning Session 
Session Chairman—Doctor Francis B. Haas 
10:30—Invocation 
Announcements 
Music 
10:50—Address—The Significance of Rural 
Education in the Life of the State— 
Dr. C. J. Galpin, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 
11:20—Address—A Trained Citizenry, A 
Commonwealth Asset—R. L. Cooley, 
Vice-President American Vocational 
Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Afternoon Session 

Session Chairman—Doctor Francis B. Haas 

2:00—Address—Education of All the Peo- 
ple—Doctor Wm. M. Davidson, Su- 
perintendent of Pittsburgh Schools 

2:40—Address—The State’s Responsibility 
for the Education of its Handicap- 
ped Children—Doctor E. C. Broome, 
Superintendent of Philadelphia 
Schools 


Saturday, November 13—Teacher Day 
Auspices: Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 
Theme: The State and the Teacher 


Morning Session 
Platform Guests: Officers of the Association 
and Officers of the Southeastern Convention 
District 
Session Chairman—Charles E. Dickey, Su- 
perintendent Allegheny County Schools and 
President of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association 
10:30—Invocation 
Announcements 
Music 
10:50—Address—Teacher Training in Service 
by the Dalton Plan, Doctor Lucy L. 
W. Wilson, Principal South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls 
11:20—Symposium—tTeacher Training Prob- 
lems— 
Dean John H. Minnick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Dean Grover H. Alderman, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
Dean Will Grant Chambers, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College 
Dean George E. Walk, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 
Doctor John A. H. Keith, Principal, State 
Normal School, Indiana 


Afternoon Session 


Platform Guests: Past Presidents of the As- 
sociation 
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Session Chairman—Jessie Gray, Past Presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation 
2:00—Address—Parent Teacher Accom- 
plishments and Possibilities—Mrs. 
Alice F. Kiernan, President Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Somerset 

2:30—Address—Doctor Martin Grove Brum- 
baugh, President Juniata College 
and Past President Pennsylvania 
State Education Association 


STATE COUNCIL MEETING 

Among the business transacted at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the State Council of Edu- 
cation were the following items of general 
interest: ; ; 
1. Approved sites for the following consoli- 
dated schools—Indiana Twp., Allegheny 
County; East Franklin Twp., Armstrong 
County; Franklin Twp. and Litchfield 
Twp., Bradford County; Upper Make- 
field Twp., Bucks County; Spring Twp., 





Center County; Caln Twp., Chester 
County; East Fallowfield Twp., Crawford 
County; Edgemont Twp., Delaware 


County; Alexandria Boro and _ Porter 
Twp., Huntingdon County; Slocum Twp., 
Luzerne County; Schwenkville Boro, 
Perkiomen Twp. and Lower Frederick 
Twp., Montgomery County; Centerville 
Twp., Washington County; Preston Twp., 
Wayne County. 


2.Approved the following consolidated 
schools—Elizabeth Twp., Penn Twp. 
Morrow School, Penn Twp. Verona 


Heights School, Allegheny County; South 
Creek Twp., Bradford County; Dunbar 
Twp., Fayette County; Upper Macungie 
Twp., Lehigh County; Slocum Twp., Lu- 
zerne County; New Castle Twp.. Schuyl- 
kill County; Elk Lick Twp., Somerset 
County; Independent Twp., Washington 
County 

3.Granted permission for the reopening, 
school year 1926-27, of 421 one-room 
schools which had previously been closed 
because of an average attendance of ten 
pupils or less. 

4. Approved Sayre Borough, Bradford 
County, application for reclassification 
for appropriation purposes, for amounts 
due—biennium 1925-27—subject to the 
limitations of the budget. 

5. Approved for transmittal the annual re- 
nort of the State Board for Vocational 
Education to the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education. 

6. Adopted reimbursement standards for ap- 
proval of special classes and_ special 
schools. 

7. Received and referred to a special com- 
mittee for study and report applications 
for authority to grant degrees from the 
following State normal schools—Edinboro, 
Clarion, Kutztown, Lock Haven, Millers- 
ville. 
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AMERICAN LEGION JOINS FIGHT 
AGAINST ILLITERACY 


Home Classes for Foreign-born Mothers En- 
dorsed by Auxiliary 

The Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion in its annual Convention at 
Delaware Water Gap unanimously endorsed 
the State program for the reduction of illit- 
eracy in Pennsylvania. Following the report 
of the Americanization Commission, the Chair- 
man of this Commission, Frank L. Pinola of 
Scranton, submitted the following resolution: 


“Resolved: That the convention approve 
the fight against illiteracy by the estab- 
lishment of night schools for foreigners, 
and that the Legislative Committee ask 
the next session of the State Legislature 
for a bill providing for the enumeration 
of illiterates, and to use all possible means 
to procure the enactment of this law.” 


American Legion Auxiliary Also Acts 

While the Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion was in session at Delaware 
Water Gap, the American Legion Auxiliary 
was holding its annual Convention at Strouds- 
burg. Following an address given by Lucy 
W. Glass of the Department of Public In- 
struction urging the organization of Home 
Classes for Foreign-born Mothers, the fol- 
lowing resolution was introduced from the 
floor of the Convention and unanimously ap- 
proved by the Auxiliary: 

“The Delegates of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, in Convention assembled, ap- 
prove the program for home classes for 
foreign-born mothers, now being organ- 
ized by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Pennsylvania. There- 
fore be it Resolved. That we endorse the 
work as presented to this Convention by 
Miss Lucy W. Glass, Supervisor of Ex- 
tension Education. and recognize it as a 
most vital factor in solving the problem 
of Pennsvlvania’s illiteracv. And, 

Be it Further Resolved, That we pledge 
our help in every way possible, in the or- 
ganization of classes for the foreign- 
born mothers in our various districts.” 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The publications listed below recently came 
from the vress and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 

Educational Monographs, Volume 1, Num- 
ber 3, Home Classes for Foreign-born 
Mothers 

School Library Standards 





TRIAD 
A brook 
Is water 


Set to music. 
—W. E. Dimorier, Academy H. S., Erie, Pa. - 











Pre-Professional Examinations— 
General Information 


Date 
January 27, 28, 1927 
Places 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg 
Purpose 


The purpose of these examinations is to 
enable, under certain conditions, those who 
are not graduates of approved four-year high 
schools to secure the equivalent of a four- 
year high school course. 


For Whom Intended 

1. Mature candidates who are not graduates 
of approved high schools 

2. Teachers in service who need high school 
credits to mect certification requirements 

3. Graduates of three-year high schools having 
a four-year course 

4, Graduates of three-year high schools having 
a three-year course who have completed 
one year of study after graduation in one 
of the ways listed in the Application for 
Enrolment 


How Candidates Should Proceed 
Write to the Credentials Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, for 
1. Blank for reporting work completed in an 
approved high school 
2. Information and enrolment blanks 


How to Enroll 

1. Application for Enrolment blank should 
be filled out and returned to the Department 
immediately. (See Important Notice below.) 

2. Identification Card—This blank, except 
the space for the witness, should be filled out 
in the candidate’s own hand writing. 

Only the following may witness candidate’s 
signature and photograph: local School Su- 
perintendent, local High School Principal, lo- 


cal Clergyman or Rabbi, any local licensed. 


professional man, local Postmaster. The wit- 
ness must attach his signature, giving address 
and position. 

8. Photographs—Two photographs 3% x 
514 must be forwarded to the Department with 
other items requested. The signature of the 
candidate and the signature of the witness 
must be given on the back of each photograph. 
Candidates who were enrolled for a previous 
series of examinations may send the one pho- 
tograph used in such series, countersigned by 
the examiner. 

4. Fee—The fee of one dollar ($1.00) 
should be forwarded to the Department with 
other items requested. 

5. Admission Card—If the Application for 
Enrolment, Identification Card, Photographs 
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and the legally required fee of one dollar are 
satisfactory, the Admission Card will be mail- 
ed to the candidate. 


Important Notice 

The Application for Enrolment, Identifica- 
tion Card, Photographs and the legally re- 
quired fee of one dollar should be forwarded 
by the same mail to the Department. Candi- 
dates will not be enrolled whose Application 
for Enrolment and the foregoing items that 
accompany it are received at the Department 
after January 15, 1927. 


Directions for Candidates 

1. All questions pertaining to the evalua- 
tion of credentials, securing high school cred- 
its by examinations and the list of subjects 
which may be offered for credit by examination 
should be addressed to the Credentials Bu- 
reau, Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 


2. Graduates of three-year high schools 
should offer for credit by examination, Eng- 
lish IV, American History and Civics (if stud- 
ied in the fourth year of high school or studied 
privately), and two additional full year sub- 
jects, or the equivalent, for which credit has 
not been given to the candidates by the high 
school in the first three years of his course. 
The selection of electives may be made from 
the following: Physics, Chemistry, second, 
third, or fourth year of a foreign language 
taught in the high school, Bookkeeping II, 
Economic Geography, Solid Geometry, Ad- 
vanced Algebra, Commercial Law. Three ad- 
ditional electives shall be selected if American 
History and Civics were completed in the high 
school before the fourth year. Graduates of 
three year high schools should select the sub- 
jects which they studied in the fourth year 
provided there are no duplications. 


3. An applicant who wishes to enter college 
should communicate with the dean of the in- 
stitution concerning admission requirements 
and the acceptance of credits earned in high 
school and by passing pre-professional exam- 
inations. 


4, Examination paper will be furnished by 
the Department of Public Instruction. Candi- 
dates must bring pens, ink and all other ma- 
terials which they may need. Fountain pens 
will be the most convenient at this time. 





If we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; 
but if we work upon immortal souls, if we 
imbue them with principles, with the fear of 
God and love of fellowmen, we engrave on 
those tablets something which brightens all 
eternity. 








Visual Education 


Some sources of free films and slides 
Schools equipped with motion picture, glass 
slide or film strip projectors may secure valu- 
able material from the following agencies, 
through the payment of the transportation 
cost: 
Pennsylvania State Library and Museum, 
Harrisburg 
Slides covering practically all subjects 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 
Slides and films on geography, commerce, 
transportation 
Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg 
Material covering the field of agriculture 
The Department of Forests and Waters, Har- 
risburg 
Material covering forests and conservation 
State Game Commission, Harrisburg 
Fish and game material 
Department of Health, Harrisburg 
Slides and films on health 
Department of Labor and Industry, Harris- 
burg 
Safety material 
Department of Welfare, Harrisburg 
Welfare material 
Department of Highways, Harrisburg 
Material on highway construction 
International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 


ton 
A film, “The University of the Night” 
American Optical Company, Southbridge, 
Massachusetts 


A film, “Through Life’s Windows” 
Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania (ap- 
ply to nearest office) 
A film, “The Electrical Transmission of 
Speech” 
A film, “The Silent Speaker” 
The General Electric Company, Publicity De- 
partment, Schenectady, N. Y 
Films: Panama Canal (engineering prob- 
lems) 
The King of the Rails (evolution of trans- 
portation on land) 
The Benefactor (Mr. Edison’s life) 
Cuba, The Island of Sugar (making of 
sugar) 
Queen of the Waves (evolution of Ameri- 
can navigation) 
The Sugar Trail (depicts the beet sugar 
industry) 
Big Deeds (five big subjects) 
Revelations by X-Ray (modern science) 
Conquest of the Forest (lumber industry) 
Wizardry of Wireless (study of radio) 
The World of Paper (advances in art of 
writing, printing, papermaking) 
Keuffel and Esser Company, Hoboken, N. J. 
Slides, film and written lecture on “The 
Use of the Slide Rule in Trigonometry” 
International Harvester Company, 606 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Slides and films covering different phases 
of agriculture, home economics, canning, 
dairying, poultry raising, etc. 

The New York Times, Times Square, N. Y. 

Film, “Making of a Great Newspaper” 

Ginn and Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

“Making a Book” 


Doubleday, Page and Company, Garden City, 
| ie 4 


“Making ‘Books and Magazines” 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
Agricultural material 
United States Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
Health material 
United States Department of Mines, Pitts- 
burgh 
Mineral, Industrial, Americanization mate- 
rials 
United States Steel Corporation, Safety Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C 
Industrial and Welfare material 
United States Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, Washington, D. C. 
Safety material 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York City 
Film, “New Ways for Old” 
Western Electric Company, 120 West 41st 
Street, New York City 
Films visualizing the telephone and the tele- 
graph 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh 
Lecture and film service dealing with elec- 
tricity and its application 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Films depicting the story of dynamite 
Spencer Lens Company, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York City 
Film strip, “The Story of Hawaii” 





LIFE 


Let me but live my life from year to year 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not hurrying to, nor turning from, the goa!; 

Not mourning for the things that disappear 

In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a 

whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 

To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 

So let the way wind up the hill or down, 

O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be 


Joy; 

Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New friendships, high adventure and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 


—Henry Van Dyke 











Principles of Graphic Presentation 


Upon the invitation of The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, a number of 
associations of national scope have appointed 
representatives to serve on a Joint Committee 
on Standards for Graphic Presentation. 

This Committee is studying the various 
methods used in presenting statistical and 
quantitive data in graphic form. The graphic 
presentation of the constantly increasing vol- 
ume of comparative figures and general data 
of a scientific, technical and statistical nature 
saves time and gains clearness to such a mark- 
ed degree that it is well worth while to seek 
to find simple and convenient standards for 
the making of graphs. 

The following suggestions embody the more 
generally applicable principles of elementary 
graphic presentation. The construction of 
graphs in connection with the work of our 
schools, whether in history, geography, gen- 
eral science or mathematics, should conform 
to these principles. 

1. The general arrangement of a diagram 
should proceed from left to right. 


2. Where possible represent quantities by 
linear magnitudes, as areas or volumes 
are more likely to be misinterpreted. 


3. For a curve the vertical scale, whenever 
practicable, should be so selected that 
the zero line will appear on the dia- 
gram. 

4, If the zero line of the vertical scale will 
not normally appear on the curve dia- 
gram, the zero line should be shown by 
the use of a horizontal break in the dia- 
gram. 

5. The zero lines of the scales for a curve 
should be sharply distinguished from 
the other coordinate lines. 

6. For curves having a scale representing 
percentages, it is usually desirable to 
emphasize in some distinctive way the 
100 per cent line or other line used as 
a basis of comparison. 

7. When the scale of a diagram refers to 
dates, and the period represented is not 
a complete unit, it is better not to em- 
phasize the first and last ordinates, 
since such a diagram does not represent 
the beginning or end of time. 

8. When curves are drawn on logarithmic 
coordinates, the limiting lines of the 
diagram should each be at some power 
of ten on the logarithmic scales. 

9. It is advisable not to show any more 
coordinate lines than necessary to guide 
the eye in reading the diagram. 

10. The curve lines of a diagram should be 
sharply distinguished from the ruling. 

11. In curves representing a series of obser- 
vations, it is advisable, whenever pos- 
sible, to indicate clearly on the diagram 
all the points representing the separate 
observations. 


12. The horizontal scale for curves should usu- 
ally read from left to right and the ver- 
tical scale from bottom to top. 

13. Figures for the scales of a diagram should 
be placed at the left and at the bottom 
or along the respective axes. 

14. It is often desirable to include in the dia- 
gram the numerical data or formulae 
represented. 

15. If numerical data are not included in the 
diagram it is desirable to give the data 
in tabular form accompanying the dia- 
gram. 

16. All lettering and all figures on a diagram 
should be placed so as to be easily read 
from the base as the bottom, or from 
the righthand edge of the diagram as 
the bottom. 

17. The title of a diagram should be made as 
clear and complete as possible. Sub- 
titles or descriptions should be added 
if necessary to insure clearness. 

Any teacher interested in reading further 
concerning the use of graphical representation 
in teaching various subjects in the school pro- 
gram, will do well to consult Rugg’s “Primer 
of Graphics and Statistics for Teachers,” pub- 
lished bv Houghton, Mifflin Company. 





NORMAL SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


Nearly 10,000 students have enrolled in the 
first semester’s work for teacher preparation 
at the different normal schools in the State. 

Of this number, 8,399 are registered in the 
fourteen State-owned institutions and 1,378 
in the two city normal schools. 

This registration, surpassing by approxi- 
mately 500 the figures of any previous year, 
establishes a high water mark in normal 
school enrolment and is significant in that 
every entrant for this year meets full col- 
legiate requirements. The following is the 
registration at each of the institutions: 


Bloomsburg .... 690 Lock Haven .. 390 
California ...... 600 Mansfield ..... 730 
Cheyney ....... 94 Millersville .... 481 
CABO —coseces 212 Shippensburg .. 534 
E. Stroudsburg 736 Slippery Rock.. 614 
Edinboro ...... 580 West Chester .. 1110 
Indiana . 1198 Philadelphia .. 1121 
Kutztown ..... 430 Pittsburgh .... 257 





EAST AND WEST 


An Oriental paper, having an English sec- 
tion, printed the following notice: 

“The news of English we tell the latest. 
Writ in perfectly style and most earliest. Do 
a murder commit, we hear of and tell it. Do 
a mighty chief die, we publish it and in bor- 
der somber. Staff has each one been colleged 
and write like the Kipling and the Dickens. We 
circle every town and extorionate not for ad- 
vertisements.” 
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AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 


The suggestions given below may be used 
as means of introducing units of work or as 
means of review. They are typical activities 
that can be used throughout the year by ap- 
plying them to other units of geography. 

Third Grade. List the various articles of 
your food which are produced nearby and ex- 
plain why they can be raised there. List those 
articles of food that come from distant places. 
Explain why they are produced in each place. 

Why do we have so many different kinds of 
clothing to wear? Write the names of the dif- 
ferent materials used in building the houses 
in your neighborhood. Try to find out whether 
each kind came from a nearby or a distant 
place. 

Fourth Grade. Why do the people of Lab- 
rador earn their living chiefly by fishing? 
Why do so many people go to New England 
and Eastern Canada for their summer vaca- 
tions? Why do some people go there for their 
winter vacations? 

Look at a map of North America showing 
where people live (distribution of population). 
Are there more people in the Middle Atlantic 
States and Ontario, or in New England and 
Eastern Canada? Explain why this is the 
case. 

Fifth Grade. Outline a trip of four weeks 
in the British Isles for a class of fifth grade 
pupils. Show why you suggest each step in 
the journey. Outline a trip for another class 
to the Land of the Midnight Sun. How will 
these two trips be similar? In what ways will 
they be different? Explain why in each case. 

See how many things you can find at home, 
in school and in stores or museums that came 
from Czechoslovakia. Tell why these things 
are being made there. 

Sixth Grade. List the ways in which the 
A BC countries of South America are (a) 
similar and (b) dissimilar. Show in each case 
why in terms of geography this is so. 

Mexico is a land of varied resources and of 
great possibilities. How do you explain this 
variety? 

Seventh Grade. On desk outline maps of the 
United States and of the World indicate places 
from which people have sent materials used in 
your local work activities. Explain whenever 
you can why they are able to send these things. 

Select the local work activities that are also 
important as state work activities and dis- 
cover how important the local ones are in 
state affairs. Which local activities are mak- 
ing definite contributions to world welfare? 

Eighth Grade. What kinds of food are the 
people of the northern plain of Europe pro- 
ducing for other peoples of the world? Why 
is this possible and necessary? 

Compare carefully the world contributions 
made respectively by France and by the Brit- 
ish Empire. How does geography make these 
contributions possible? 


Economic Geography. Be on the lookout 
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throughout this course for the granaries of 
the world. Organize your own outlines show- 
ing what is produced, why this is possible and 
the rank of each locality in the world pro- 
duction of that particular grain. You will 
find much valuable information in Finch and 
Baker—Geography of the World’s Agricul- 
ture—U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Advanced Geography. Conduct a thorough 
study of life among highland people through- 
out the world. Interpret their work and recre- 
ation in terms of their natural environments. 
List those highland peoples who are making 
specific contributions to world welfare. What 
about the others? 





ERIE CONVENTION DISTRICT 


OF THE P. S. E. A. 
(From page 173) 

At 9:30 music was heard from the vicinity 
of the gymnasium where the Erie Teachers’ 
Association, Grace A. Nunn, President, proved 
to the visitors that a social meeting was as 
necessary a part of the program as profes- 
sional discussion. Dancing and refreshments 
were enjoyed throughout this social hour. 

Norman C. Koontz, Superintendent Titus- 
ville Schools, President of Erie Convention 
District, presided over the Saturday morning 
general session. The first in order being the 
matter of business, the committee on resolu- 
tions was called upon to report with Frances 
Storrs of Corry as Chairman. The next in 
order was the report of the nominating com- 
mittee when L. H. Van Houten, Chairman, 
reported the following: President, Superin- 
tendent I. H. Russell, Erie County Schools; 
Second Vice-President, Eloise Fink, Cambridge 
Springs; Secretary-Treasurer, Fay Daley, 
Academy High School, Erie. These were all 
unanimously elected. The next place of meet- 
ing was left to the Executive Council. After 
the business meeting, Deputy Superintendent 
IG. H. Dennis gave a fine address in behalf of 
Vocational Education; he was followed by Dr. 
Charles S. Meek, Superintendent of Schools, 
Toledo, Ohio, with an address on “Backstrokes 
of Teaching Upon Teachers.” 

Fourteen hundred teachers, principals, su- 
pervisors and others were in attendance. Each 
agreed that this year’s meeting was superior 
to the one held a year ago. Superintendent 
Dickey spoke very highly of the professional 
spirit shown by the group. It may be stated 
that the slogan of this group is: “The Erie 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. first 
Among Its Equals.” EF. 10% 





Although the fig tree shall not bl 
neither shall fruit be in the vines; the rat et 


. the olive shall fail, and the fields shall give no 


meat; the flock shall be cut off from the fol 
and there shall be no herd in the stalls; yet 
will rejoice in the Lord; I will joy in the 


God of my salvation.—Hab. 3:17, 18. 
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Clean, Sanitary School Books — 
Help to Make 


Clean Minds, Bodies and Habits 


Holden Book Covers 





STRESS EMPHATICALLY 
Cleanliness in the Schoolroom 


By having books transferred from one _ pupil 
to another in Neat, Clean Holden Covers 





Samples Free 


Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The 


We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


How To TEACH GENERAL SCIENCE. By J. O. 
Frank; XII + 240 pp. P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Company, 1926. 


This book aims to give a comprehensive in- 
terpretation of the point of view of general 
science. The introductory chapters on the 
history of education and of science teaching 
give the background needed for an apprecia- 
tion of the prominent place now occupied by 
General Science in the program of studies. 

Chapters on Content, Method and Materials 
of Instruction give many concrete and prac- 
tical suggestions directly applicable to class- 
room conditions. The chapter on Special 
Teaching Aids will be especially useful. 

Teachers of General Science will find this 
volume exceedingly useful. It should be in 
the professional library of every junior high 
school.—J. A. Foberg. 


A DIGEST OF INVESTIGATIONS IN THE TEACHING 
OF SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOLS. By Francis D. Curtis. 
XV + 341 pp. P. Blakiston’s Son & Com- 
pany, 1926. 

This volume in the series of Textbooks in 
Science Education, edited by S. R. Powers, 
will be found useful to all teachers of science 
in the elementary and secondary schools who 
are anxious to improve their classroom work 
by utilizing the results of recent researches. 

This book will remind the reader of the 
Third Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence and of the very excellent volume 
giving a summary of Educational Investiga- 
tions Relating to Arithmetic prepared by Judd 
and Buswell. The present publication treats 
seventy studies and investigations in the field 
of science teaching. These studies are arbi- 
trarily divided into two groups: twenty-six 
included under the caption “Learning Studies,” 
and forty-four under the caption “Curricular 
Studies.” 

The “Learning Studies” are concerned with 
the determination of the relative effectiveness 
of different methods of instruction, the de- 
termination of the strong and weak points of 
particular methods and fhe evaluation of cer- 
tain teaching devices and practices. 

In the “Curricular Studies” the author has 
included studies emphasizing the materials to 
be stressed in teaching science. These studies 
involve the determination of the aims under- 
lying the teaching of science, the curricular 
trends in science teaching, and the actual se- 
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lection of material to go into the curriculum. 
—J. A. Foberg. 


PIERS PLOWMAN SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HIs- 
TORIES. Books I-VII. George Philip and 
Son, London, Publishers. Handled by Mac- 
millan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

These small volumes are a splendid con- 
tribution to the reference material available 
for use in World Survey classes in the secon- 
dary school. Teachers and pupils will find 
them a mine of interesting data and descrip- 
tions of English industrial and social history 
from primeval times to the present day.—J. 
Lynn Barnard. 


STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—PRE- 
PARING TO LIVE AND LEARN. By William 
G. Bate and Eliza Ann Wilson. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Toronto. 1926. 168 pp. 


This little book is written around the pur- 
pose of serving young people of the age of vo- 
cational guidance and directed occupational 
activity. Since young people no longer leave 
school before they seek employment, and since 
schooling and working overlap in the life of 
the student, it is possible to bring to the at- 
tention of high school students something of 
the facts and principles of the working world. 
Much of the book is didactic in purpose, rather 
than informational. The urging to stay in 
school, the moral qualities that make for suc- 
cess, the discussion of the home-making duties 
of women as in conflict with a woman’s career 
are discussions that in former decades would 
have been called ethical or moralistic. Prob- 
ably the most valuable part of the work is that 
which sums up the advice to high school pu- 
pils. The informational parts of the study are 
found mostly in the questions and suggestions 
to be looked up by the student from source 
material, e. g. “What are the laws of your 
state concerning hours of work for women?” 
A well constructed list of such questions and 
of practicums for study follows each chapter. 
Quotations of poems close each chapter, in- 
cluding Van Dyke’s “Work” and Edgar A. 
Guest’s “The Job.”—W. A. Broyles. 


MODERN BioLocy: Its HUMAN ASPECTS. By 
Harry Dwight Waggoner. VII + 482 pp. 

D. C. Heath & Company, 1926. 
This book, written by the Professor of Bi- 
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The best of child literature 
and the best of music—are Doth in 
these inspiring new books 


NEVER were supplementary readers like 
these! Gay, beautiful books—full of 
sparkling little poems, and stately, march- 
ing truths. Kings, bells, and clocks—and 
far-away tales all held together 
with music. Actual music! With these 
books you teach rhythm of thought and 
movement—with the rhythm of rich, 
strange, beautiful sounds. At the end of 
each exquisite lesson are listed the Victor 
Records you should sing or hear. ‘Tschai- 
kowsky’s uncannily lovely “The Witch,” 
after a Hallowe’en poem. Darling old 
Christmas folk songs and Behr’s “Tin- 
kling Bells,’ after the Fir Tree Legend. 
They induce a listening quiet, a reaching- 
out toward beauty you could never other- 
wise obtain! * 

These six Music APPRECIATION READ- 
ERS are highly approved by both reading 
and music supervisors. As basal readers 
in music appreciation, they correlate the 


best of child literature with the best 
of music! Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, 
their author, is well known as a writer of 
music for children. She is said by an 
eastern critic to have “an almost uncanny 
insight into the mind of a child.” The 
third book of the series is just off the 
press. See it. A joyous text—in three 
lively colors—linked richly with many 
haunting, soft melodies. And you have, 
with Victor Records and the Victrola, the 
living music . played by master 
musicians, or sung by the sweetest voices 
the world knows. 

Ask for more information about the 
KINSCELLA READERS IN Music APPRE- 
CIATION. Write us. Or address the pub- 
lishers direct: Tne University Publishing 
Co., 1126 Q Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Also ask us more about the use of Victor 
Records and Victrolas in classroom work. 
They can enrich every phase of teaching. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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ology at the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College for use with high school classes, in- 
cludes a large amount of useful material. The 
numerous illustrations are largely original 
with the author. 

It is interesting to note that the word “evo- 
lution” occurs only once: as the last word on 
the last page of the text.—J. A. Foberg. 


THE VALUE OF SUPERVISION, Bulletin 7. Mich- 
igan Education Association, Lansing, 
Michigan. 

This is a careful study of the value of “su- 
pervision” under normal working conditions in 
a typical rural county in Michigan where 
“supervision” in rural schools is not common. 
The pupil achievement in the “supervised” 
county is compared with pupil achievement in 
an unsupervised county with all conditions 
other than supervision as nearly matched as 
possible. Expressed in terms of Standard 
Test norms, the “supervised” schools made 
170.8 per cent progress in the subjects tested 
and the unsupervised schools made 97 per 
cent progress. The committee making the 
study used approved technique and summariz- 
ed conclusions which are well established as 
follows: 

“1. That the operation of a program of su- 
pervision of rural schools as employed in this 
experiment is entirely feasible as a part of 
a tvpical county school organization; 

“2. That the level of achievement in nine 
phases of four school subjects among the 
puvils of Oakland and Macomb Counties in the 
fall of 1924 was considerably below the ex- 
pected standards; that the pupils in.the su- 
pervised schools of Oakland County in the 
spring of 1925 approximated the expected 
standards and greatly exceeded the achieve- 
ments of the pupils in the unsupervised schools 
of Macomb County; 

“3. That the supervised teachers with very 
few exceptions heartily endorsed supervision 
as it was conducted in Oakland County.” 


GRADUATE WoRK IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCA- 
TION. RESEARCH SERIES, Vol. III, No. 1. 
By William A. Broyles. The Pennsylva- 
nia State College, Department of Rural 
Education. 

This bulletin of 189 pages is a comprehen- 
sive study of the objectives, practices and ad- 
vanced thought concerning the first year of 
graduate work in agricultural education. The 
reviews of thirty representative Master’s 
Theses and the listing of 108 others make a 
valuable bibliography of what purports to be 
the most careful studies in this field. 


FRESHMAN HYGIENE. Personal and_ Social 
Problems of the College Student. By 
Bull and Thomas, Lehigh University. 288 
pp. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott. $2.00. 

In concrete form the authors present the 
hygiene of study, rest, recreation, exercise, 
habit, extra-curricular activities as well as 
sexual hygiene, the latter with scientific ac- 
curacy in an unobjectionable yet readily un- 
derstandable manner. They lead the student 
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to know himself and show him how to practise 
the principles of health and efficiency. 


THE ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN. By 
Henry J. Doermann, University of Porto 
Rico. 162 pp. Williams and Wilkins. 
$3.00. 

Part I, an analysis of the problem of fresh- 
man orientation. Part II, methods of solution 
of the problem. Part III, an educational 
guidance program. In a comprehensive, schol- 
arly manner, the author shows how a student’s 
college career may be indeed “four glorious 
years.” 


THE GATEWAY TO FINANCE. By John F. L. 
Morris, LL.B. Illustrated. 131 pp. F. S. 
Cook and Son, Publishers, Yardley, Pa. 
$1.00. 

It gives the most important facts relating 
to money and banking in concise form, admir- 
ably suited to the needs of junior and senior 
high school students and should be used in 
teaching commercial civics, problems of de- 
mocracy and world view courses. It is dedi- 
cated to the boys and girls whose membership 
in savings funds is a commendable evidence 


of thrift. 


PsycHOLOGY For TEACHERS. By Benson, 
Lough, Skinner, West,—all of New York 
University. 390 pp. Ginn and Company. 
$2.00. 

It sets forth the psychology that teachers 
need for the specific work of teaching and of 
guiding the development of the mental life 
of growing children. New departures: funda- 
mental principles involved in studying, the 
automatic nervous system, play and learning, 
mental efficiency, statistical methods for 
teachers, mental hygiene. In a skilful man- 
ner the authors show how the teacher may 
stimulate and guide cravings and wants that 
will result in useful and worthy knowledge, 
habits, attitudes, ideals and interests. 


LEARNING How To STUDY AND WoRK EFFEC- 
TIVELY. By William F. Book, Head of De- 
partment of Psychology and Philosophy, 
Indiana University. 475 pp. Ginn and 
Company. 

Taking human nature as it is, the author 
delineates the exact road one must travel to 
succeed in learning. He gives effective meth- 
ods for improving personal efficiency, telling 
just how one may direct his energy and pow- 
ers to advantage. The book will be especially 
helpful to students in orientation classes, di- 
rectors of supervised study, study clubs for 
employees and those who want to increase 
their personal efficiency. It is worth its 
weight in gold. 


THE WoRLD THAT WaAs. By John G. Bowman, 
Chancellor University of Pittsburgh. 81 
pp. Macmillan. 

Dr. Bowman takes us back to the time when 

“our yard” was the world; and as he recalls 

trees, house, barn and rabbit, we see our trees, 











SPEAKERS LIBRARY 


ar (All Ten Volumes for Only $3.98)“ 
You Must Bean Interesting Talker to Take Part in Big Affairs 
we The Vital Factor in Success 


Your suecess in life is determined by ONE FACTOR that is common to all 
LEADERS OF MEN—your ability te speak convincingly and forcefully—your 
ability to speak in public places—to speak at board meetings and conferences— 
to speak under. trying conditions—to speak on the convention floor—to speak 
before your lodge or club—to speak in private life and in daily business life— 
to be master of any situation—to be able to talk. correctly and pleasingly— 
in a word, to be a master speaker. 





The Speakers Library is of 


immense value to everyone, and of spe- 
cial interest to PUBLIC SPEAKERS—to 
heighten the thrill of their oratory; 
EXFCUTIVES—to command attention; 
LAWYERS—to clinch arguments in court; 
BANK ERS—to express their views with 
force and conviction; AUTHORS—to de- 
velop new viewpoints; TFACHERS—to 
drive home ideas; STUDENTS—-to acquire 
an extended vocabulary; PHYSICIANS— 
to maintain poise; CLERGYM¥N—to 
preach better sermons; LAYMEN—to 
speak pleasingly and effectively. 


Mastery of Speech is Essential 


Few men realize THE ATl.l IMPORTANT 
PART that ORDINARY SPEECH plays in 
shaping their destinies, in determining 
whether they will be advanced to higher 
positions or appointed on important com- 
mittees in their daily work or at the 
lodge or club. The man who is ABLE 
TO TALK WFLIL is always selected to 
take part in BIG AFFAIRS. 


Popularity and Fame May Be 
Yours 


You may have the finest ideas, the most 
brilliant thoughts in the world, but if you 
have not the secret of transmitting your 
thoughts to others, you are like a me- 
chanic without tools, or an artist without 
brushes or colors. Sveryone wants to be 
popular and sought after by men and 
women and to be successful in the fullest 
sense of the word. The easiest and surest 
road to all these goals is THROUGH 
THE GATEWAY OF EXPRESSION. 


The Speakers Library the Key 


THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY furnishes the 
KEY TO SUCCESS by imparting THE 
SECRET OF EFFECTIVE SPEECH. So- 
cial and business advancement wait on 
the man WHO KNOWS HOW TO TALK. 
When you can express yourself pleasingly 
and convincingly you have acquired a 
more powerful talisman than Aladdin's 
lamp—you have learned the art of BE- 
COMING A MASTER OF MEN. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS DEPT. 
Dept. P.S.S. Box 304 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Gentlemen :— 

Please send me, all charges prepaid, the 10 
volumes of “‘THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY”’ on 10 
days’ approval. If I keep the Library I will remit 
$3.98. 1f it does not meet with my approval, it 
is understood that I may return it in ten days. 


Se ee eC er TE ree err tT 





600 Pages Neatly bound 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


4000 
Master 
Speeches 


4,000 15-Minute pre- 
pared speeches, ora- 
tions, essays, de- 
bates, addresses and 
lectures on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

Finance, Education, 
Religion, Political, 
and Social Occa- 
sions, Speeches for 
Banquets, Church 
Societies, Club 
Talks, Reunions and 
Anniversaries, Af- 
ter-Dinner Talks, 
Noonday Lunch 
Talks. Debates for 
all occasions. 150 
Stunts, 300 Stories 
and Toasts. 250 
Speeches for Lions, 
Rotary and Kiwanis, 
etc. 400 for K. of P., 
Masonic, I. O. O.F., 
Elks, K. of C., 
American Legion, 
Bankers, Dentists 
and Doctors. 1,000 
school _ speeches. 
Cost 10c to 15c each. 
Public Speakers Magazine 

$4 A Year 


1000 
High 
School 
Debates 


Over 1,000 Debates 
for High School De- 
bating Classes. We 
can furnish debates 
on any question your 
school is debating. 
We prepare debates 
and speeches to or- 
der. WRITE for 
list. State Managers 
Wanted. 


Public 
Speakers 
Dept. 


Box 304 
Dept. P. S. S. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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our house, our barn and our pets. And did 
we not, too, have our own little garden and 
did we not feel “dug up by the roots” when 
the family moved to a new place? Fortunate, 
if we could return for our mulberry tree. And 
who has not dreamed himself to be a poet, a 
story-writer or a warrior bold? Eager ques- 
tionings- often betrayed our longings, so that 
the sled, the flute or the bicycle miraculously 
appeared. Who has not pushed aside his pan 
of peas and sought a haven far, far away? 
Who has not at some time willed to end the 
irksome tasks by running away, to that some- 
where, that newer and larger world known 
only through a geography map. And the first 
school days, when only the teacher under- 
stood; when one felt he should have to fight 
for his place; yet after many a rehearsal he 
simply fell into line and “got into the game.” 
Such a book surely leads to reminiscing. Well 
has its author pronounced it long or short, 
according to the reader.—C. B. K. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS IN HIGH SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 
By George Frederick Miller, Norman, Ok- 
lahoma. Published by author. 168 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 1926. 


A brief discussion of the “Purpose in Tests 
and How to Use Them” is followed by speci- 
men sets of tests on: Algebra, biology, chem- 
istry, civics, English, French, history, Latin 
and physics. High school and college teachers 
wishing to learn how to construct and use ob- 
jective tests will find this bulletin very useful. 


ONE HUNDRED MASTER SPEECHES. Vol. I: 
Educational Addresses. Volume II: Ad- 
dresses for Special Occasions. William 
Homer Ames and Paul A. Miller. Public 
Speakers’ Society, Harrisburg, Pa. 


These volumes of addresses, the one on edu- 
cational subjects and the other on a great 
variety of subjects, might serve as guides for 
many men and women who find themselves 


called upon to address a group of people pub- . 


licly without the ability to choose the proper 
foundation upon which to build their own ideas. 
To these the books will be suggestive and of 
service. THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY consists of ten 
small paper bound volumes on many subjects. 
Ideas and stunts for social committees, short 
humorous stories, celebrated passages, toasts, 
lessons on How to Speak in Public, etc., are to 
be found in this Library. 


PosteR ButLpER Story Book. Published by 
Hales Layer Poster Corporation, 37 West 
57th Street, New York City. 


Little boys and girls like to cut and paste. 
There is always the picture scrapbook and the 
paper doll stage in the child’s life. Herein are 
delightful posters of nursery rhymes which are 
built up in layers by means of brightly colored 
cut-outs. These will delight the child when he 
recognizes splendid Humpty Dumpty, Little 
Boy Blue and Jack and Jill made by his very 
own self. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 7 West 45th Street, 
New York City: 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION For 
SCHOOLS. By W. A. Ocker. $2. 
PLay ACTIVITIES FoR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
By Dorothy La Salle. $2. 


PRIMARY 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 


PEUBLA Dg Las Musurss. Edited by Lula 
Giralda Adams. $1. 

CLASSIFIED TYPES OF LITERATURE. Edited by 
Mable Irene Rich. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 


Everymans Library Edition. Edited by Er- 
nest Rhys: 

— How AND WHy. By Charles Kings- 
ey. 

THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM Cowper. Arrang- 
ed by William Hadley. 

FIvE WEEKS IN A BALLOON, AROUND THE 
WORLD IN EIGHTY Days. By Jules Verne. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, 
BaRT. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. Ar- 
ranged by William Hadley. 

PEAKS, PASSES AND GLACIERS. Selected by 
E. H. Blakeney. 

VOLTAIRE’S THE AGE OF LouIs XIV. Trans- 
lated by Martyn P. Pollock. 

EVERYMANS ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: i 

LEARY TO STuDY READERS. Book Five, Grade 
Six. By Ernest Horn, Mabel Snedaker 
and Bess Goodykoontz. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. Books I and 
II. By Thomas H. Briggs, Isabel McKin- 
ney and Florence S. Keffington. $1.12. 

BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE. 
Second Year Course. By J. Hugh Jack- 
son, Thomas Henry Sanders and A. Hugh 
Sproul. $1.60. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City 
INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. 


By Thames 
Ross Williamson. 


LE Tour Du MonpE—Par Jules Verne. Edit- - 


ed by Alexander Green. 
GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
Geoffrey H. Crump. 


Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City: 


SECOND LATIN Book. By Celia Ford. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, New 

York: 
IRoquoIS ARITHMETIC. Book III. Grades 7 
to 8. By Harry DeW. DeGroat, Sidney 


G. Firman and William A. Smith. 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 
FoRGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS (Revised). By 
John G. Jones, Vice-President Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Astor Place, New 
York City. 80 pp. Helps to answer the 
question, “Where am I going to be in 

business ten years from now?” 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK PROCEEDINGS. Joint Meet- 
ing Southeastern Convention District of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, March 24-27, 1926. University 
of Pennsylvania Bulletin, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. First Annual Edu- 
cational Conference. Teachers College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 


THE ADAMS COUNTY SCHOOL BULLETIN. Octo- 
ber, 1926. W. Raymond Shank, County 
Superintendent, Gettysburg. 


ADDRESSES AND PAPERS. By Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, President of the University of 
the State of New York and State Com- 
missioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION. Bulletin 5. Issued 
by the Eye Sight Conservation Council 
of America, Times Building, New York 
City. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 1925. 
3870 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


REPORT ON THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
OF MODERN DECORATIVE AND INDUSTRIAL 
ART IN Paris. 1925. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


COMMON COLDs. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS IN HIGH ScHOOL SUBJECTS. 
By George Frederick Miller. Published 
by the author, Norman, Oklahoma. 


How THE WORLD RmpEs. By Florence C. Fox. 
Bureau of Education Bulletin (1926) No. 
8. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


AUTHORITATIVE STATEMENTS ON SCIENCE, Evo- 
LUTION, RELIGION AND THE BIBLE. Com- 
piled by Samuel S. Wyer, 1015 Hartman 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


The following Educational Monographs are 
issued by the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg Pa.: 

HOME CLasses FoR FOREIGN BORN MOTHERS. 


THE SCHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA, STATISTICAL 
Data. Vol. 1, No. 2. This little bulletin 
contains a wealth of information about 
Pennsylvania’s schools in compact and 
summarized form. The data are for the 
year 1925. The bulletin is designed to be 
of value to administrators, research work- 
ers and students in the general field. 
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THE SMEDLEY §& OLSEN SERIES 


WORK azz PLAY 
WITH WORDS 


First steps in the recognition of printed words and sentences 
as symbols of ideas 


Denguet by 
Norman it Hall 


Prctarns ty 
Mailts Breer 


*CREARY 
CHICAGO 














Work and Play with Words is the title of a 
new book for beginners. Interesting and sug- 
gestive, isn’t it? Well, the book itself is just 
as interesting as its title suggests it might be. 
As a matter of fact, Work and Play with Words 
is unique, but although it is different, very 
different, from any other book, it is built upon 
pedagogical principles which long use has proved 
to be practical and effective in getting desired 
results, 


Although Work and Play with Words is a book 
for beginners, it is not a primer, or a pre- 
primer. Instead, it is a book that prepares 
beginners for primary reading. It does this by 
means of games and seat work, all of the material 
for which is provided in the book. By its use 
the elementary mechanics of reading are uncon- 
sciously mastered and a reading vocabulary of 
more than fifty common words is acquired. ‘This 
is done so easily and simply by the pupil and 
with such little effort on the part of the teacher 
that both are unconscious of the fact that they 
are going through an experience that without 
Work and Play with Words is one of the most 
trying of the first year. 


Because Work and Play with Words is dif- 
ferent, because it is practical, because it fur- 
nishes all the seat work needed for beginners, 
because it is inexpensive, because its material is 
organized and logically developed, because each 
day’s lesson is different and comes to the pupil 
as a surprise, and because we know that you 
will be more than pleased with it, we suggest 
that you satisfy your curiosity regarding it by 
using the form printed below. 

The price of Work and Play with Words is 
48 cents, postpaid, 

Money with order is not necessary. You can 
remit later or if you do not want to keep the 
book, put it back in the envelope, write “refused” 
across your address and hand package back to 
postman. We will pay return postage at this end. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
430-D S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send for examination subject to return a copy of 
Work and Play with Words. 
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J. P. McCaSskKEy, editor emeritus of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, who served 
fifty years as teacher and principal of the 
Boys’ High School at Lancaster, was given a 
rousing party on October 9, his eighty-ninth 
birthday, by alumni from forty-five different 
classes. Major H. R. Breneman of Lancaster 
had the honor to represent the oldest class— 
1857. The 300 men in attendance created a 
McCaskey prize fund for the high school to 
perpetuate the name of their teacher. 


SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES’ S. MILLER, 
through The Latrobe Bulletin is giving his 
patrons a chance to be informed regarding 
their schools by a series of daily articles. The 
first four dealt with 


1. Organization of the City’s Schools 
2. The Platoon System 

3. The High School 

4. Teaching Reading 


He tells in straightorward, non-technical lan- 
guage the things that laymen want and need 
to know about their schools. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, former State Super- 
intendent of Pubiic Instruction, is directing 
the teaching experiment of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company with classroom films. The ex- 
periment, which was introduced this fall in 
ten cities, has been approved by the N. E. A. 
committee on visual education of which Doctor 
Finegan was chairman. 


A. M. DIxon, at present head of the social 
science department of the Spring City High 
School, has accepted the pastorate of the First 
Church of the Brethren, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. Mr. Dixon was at one time principal of 
the New Grade School at Pottstown and at 
another time supervising principal of the 
North Coventry Township Schools. 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER of Annville, poet 
and lecturer, is making an extended tour this 
fall lecturing for teachers’ conferences, clubs, 
colleges and normal schools. 


CHARLES R. TROWBRIDGE of Easton has been 
elected acting president of Irving College, 
succeeding the late Dr. E. E. Campbell. Rev. 
Trowbridge has been secretary of the board 
of trustees for a number of years. 


C. HERBERT OBREITER has resigned the sec- 
retaryship of the Lancaster Township School 
District. Mr. Obreiter has ably filled that po- 
sition for thirty-one years. 





S. O. ROREM, superintendent of the Lebanon 
schools, is using a grade-leader plan in the 
place of supervisors in grades one to six. Of 
sixty-four teachers in six grades, four have 
been elected in each of the grades as the 
Grade Committee. Each committee meets twice 
a month alone, and once a month with all 
teachers of the grade to discuss their prob- 
lems. Of this committee, one member selected 
by the superintendent acts as chairman-secre- 
tary during the committee meetings and dur- 
ing the grade group meetings. This chairman 
receives an extra remuneration of $25 each 
semester for this service. The superintendent 
keeps in close touch with the committees as 
an ex officio member of all. He consults with 
the committee chairmen, reserving the right 
to set aside temporarily any recommendations 
which do not fit in with the general policies of 
the Lebanon city school system. Present re- 
sults have predicted splendid cooperation and 
aggressiveness within the teaching staff. 


ALTA KIMMEL of the Syracuse University 
Library School is the new librarian at the 
Doylestown High School. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, superintendent of the 
schools of Philadelphia, is chairman of the 
Commission ‘on Curriculum Revision of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A. In 1926-27 the Commission will particu- 
larly emphasize its findings on the Junior High 
School Curriculum and the Fifth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence, to be 
published in February, 1927, will deal with 
this problem. Pennsylvania members of the 
Junior High School Subject Committees of this 
Commission include: Industrial Arts, Charles 
F. Bauder, director of Industrial Arts, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, and Frank M. Leavitt, 
associate superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh; Music, Will Earhart, supervisor of 
music, Pittsburgh Public Schools; Science, J. 
A. Foberg, director of Curriculum Service, 
State Vepartment of Public Instruction, chair- 
man, and Edward E. Wiidman, director, Di- 
vision of Science, Philadelphia Public Schools. 


PAULINE POWELL, a member of the graduat- 
ing class at the Waynesboro High School last 
May, had a record of perfect attendance dur- 
ing the twelve years she attended the Waynes- 
boro public schools. 


A. J. BLEwITT, formerly art director at the 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School, has 
accepted a position with the Keystone View 
Company. His territory will be the Parochial 
Schools of Eastern Pennsylvania, New York 
City and Long Island. 
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WALTER BUTLER MAHONY, New York law- 
yer and writer on economics, has bought The 
North American Review from George Harvey, 
former ambassador to the Court of St. James. 
Mr. Mahony is the son-in-law of Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


VLADIMIR BoritTcH, director of the Play- 
house for Children, Inc., New York City, has 
announced plans for a permanent theatre for 
children where plays appealing directly to the 
child mind, opening a field for the play of the 
child’s fancy and imagination, will be pre- 
sented. Oscar Wilde’s “The Star Child” will 
be the first play given. Among the sponsors 
of this theatre are: Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Dr. John H. Finley and 
Willy Pogany. 


Ray H. DOTTERER formerly of Pennsylvania 
State College is now professor of psychology 
in Franklin and Marshall College. 


HARRISBURG will dedicate two fine new high 
school buildings in November. The William 
Penn High School dedication exercises will 
be held November 18 and the John Harris 
High School dedication exercises, November 
19. Teachers of the State will have the privi- 
lege of inspecting these new buildings while 
attending the P. S. E. A. Convention in De- 
cember. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE formally opened the 
new Science Building on October 8. The new 
building is devoted to lecture rooms and lab- 
oratories for chemistry, physics, geology and 
biology. Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, former pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
the principal speaker. 


ONLY sixteen ballots were cast against the 
school bond issue of $150,000 at Lansdale at 
a special election recently. 


THE Lebanon City Schools have withdrawn 
from regular classes all pupils who seemed not 
to fit into the class group. These children were 
placed in two _— classes of high and low 
grade pupils. Following a careful re-district- 
ing of the city, the services of two teachers 
were found available. Two capable teachers 
were consequently selected from the teaching 
corps for these special classes, without increas- 
ing the number of teachers in grades one to 
six. There are twenty-nine pupils in the 
special classes: fourteen in the high group 
with Myrl Forney as teacher and fifteen in 
the low group with Lillian Reese as teacher. 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS FUND 
TEACHERS—Here’s an ideal way to earn $100 to $500 
either for your own Christmas needs or to raise money 
for class excursions, social] activities, memorials, etc. 
Our exclusive Holiday Greeting Cards are everywhere in 
and come with individual name 

Easily sold 
acquaintances. 


vogue, low in price, 
right on the card in relief engraving. 
among other teachers, friends, pupils, 
Write today! 

MIDLAND PRINTING & ENGRAVING CO. 











Dept. 7 Buffalo, N. Y. 














HE Larkin Catalog 
. showing all the love- 

ly new Larkin Pre- 
miums is ready. In the 
leisurely comfort of your 
own home see all the hand- 
some living-room, dining- 
room, and bedroom suites, 
beautiful lamps, dainty 
curtains, gleaming silver- 
ware and other furnishings 
to make home hospitable 
and inviting. 


A Larkin Club 
is Easy to Start 


Just you and four others 
may join in a little Larkin 
Club of your own. Each will 
receive a valuable Premium 
just through the wise purchase 
of Larkin Products, home ne- 
cessities you use daily. Your 
Larkin Catalog tells you just 
how to start a club and also of 
the Rewards paid Larkin Sec- 
retaries. 





MAIL COUPON BELOW 
TODAY 





SS A a SR Ae 


- 497 
Lettkhttt Co tac. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Dl. Peoria, Ill. 


Send me my copy of the Larkin Catalog No. 88, 
showing over 1600 Larkin Premiums and telling how 
to start a Larkin Club. 


Pee eee mee meee eee eee ere eee ee eeseeeeeeeeeseseses 
er ? 
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IT costs about $6,150 to bring up one child 
from and including birth to the age of 18, 
according to the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. which is making a series of studies on 
“the value of man” based on the approximate 
expenditures in dollars and cents for a grow- 
ing child during the nonproductive period of 
life. This total is reached by adding to the 
initial “cost of being born,” estimated at $250, 
the sums of $2,500 for food; $1,620 for rent, 
reckoning the share of the child as one-sixth 
of the total so expended; $300 for fuel and 
light, $351 for furniture and household main- 
tenance; $144 for first cost of installation of 
the home; and for clothing, $912 for a boy and 
$1,002 for a girl. 


Children, The Magazine for Parents, ap- 
peared in Volume I, Number 1 in October. It 
is a most attractive, interesting and scientific 
magazine. Its Board of Editors include George 
J. Hecht, Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Mrs. 
Eva v. B. Hanse, Mrs. Clara Savage Little- 
dale and Dr. Helen T. Wooley. The list of 
Consultants and Advisory Editors contain 
many names of specialists in child education, 
such an Angelo Patri, Bird T. Baldwin, Otis 
A. Caldwell and Arnold Gesell. It is published 
by The Parents’ Publishing Association, Inc., 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Magazine World is a new monthly for 
the English student which aims “to collect 
the cream of the best articles and stories on 
the newstand and release them in compact 
inexpensive form for student reading.” It 
gives the full text of each article and story. 
Club rates are given for schools. The publi- 
cation office is Rumford Press, 10 Ferry 
Street, Concord, N. H. 


THE General Assembly of Pennsylvania 
held a special session in the Pennsylvania 
State Building on the sesquicentennial expo- 
sition grounds at Philadelphia on July 5, 
1926. The special session was held in com- 
memoration of the One Hundred Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence. 
Among the speakers were Governor Pinchot, 
Lieutenant Governor Davis, Samuel W. Salus 
and Thomas Bluett. 


ONE HUNDRED per cent of the elementary 
schools in Philadelphia were. enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross last year. 


Current Literature is a weekly paper in its 
first volume containing organized studies of 
living writers and their works. The copies 
may be filed in a loose leaf note book. Sample 
copies may be secured from Current Litera- 
ture, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


AT the 50th Anniversary meeting of the 
American Library Association in Atlantic 
City, Adeline Zachert, State Director of School 
Libraries, presented the Pennsylvania plan 
of State Supervision of School Libraries. 
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WALKER TOWNSHIP, Juniata County has 
opened a one-teacher high school at Mexico. 


THE Report of the Conference held April 
17 at Philadelphia on the Teaching of His- 
tory with a View to International Understand- 
ing may be secured from the Philadelphia 
Peace Council, 20 South Twelfth Street for 
twenty-five cents. 


THE Philadelphia Board of Education has 
estimated that $20,000,000 will be needed in 
the next three years to complete the city’s 
school building program. Increase in cost of 
new construction and improvements to old 
buildings have increased by that amount the 
original budget estimate of $35,837,620 estab- 
lished in 1922. 


THE New Orleans Permanent International 
Trade Exhibition which displays products not 
only of the United States but of the whole 
world, is growing rapidly. The enterprise is 
not profit-making, all surplus money is put 
into advertising for the benefit of the exhibit- 
ors. The Federal Government donated the 
building in which the displays are housed. 


THE Oak Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Norristown is being remodeled into a vo- 


’ eational training school by the public school 


board. The school will contain woodworking, 
mechanical drawing and automotive depart- 
ments. 


THREE Pennsylvanians were among the win- 
ners of highest honors at the sequicentennial 
display of the work of American artists. Al- 
bert Laessle of Philadelphia won the gold 
medal for sculpture; Joseph T. Pearson of 
Huntingdon Valley won a gold medal for his 
painting “The Twins—Virginia and Jane;” 
and Robert Spencer of New Hope, a gold 
medal for his painting, “Mill Valley.” 


THE Joseph Priestly Consolidated School in 
Point Township, Northumberland County was 
dedicated on October 8. 


GEORGE H. DoRAN COMPANY, publishers, 
have sent out a beautiful de luxe catalog 
called “The Golden Years of Childhood” and 
featuring children’s books. The jacket gives 
the effect of a lovely parchment and the pages 
are handsomely illustrated with pictures from 
the children’s books which George H. Doran 
is publishing this fall. The catalog is a 
worthy contribution to Children’s Book Week 
exhibits. 


PuBLIic school teachers of Throop have join- 
ed in an arrangement which provides life in- 
surance protection of $3,000 for each of them. 
This coverage amounting in all to $181,500 is 
made possible by a group insurance policy of 
the contributory type with the teachers them- 
selves paying part of the premiums. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. Enroll now and 
settle your future. 

Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 
































RENT A TYPEWRITER any mace 
IF You Pay Its Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MACHINE FIRE E - Catalogue Free - 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 

Suite 167 339 Fifth Avenue. PITTSBURGH. PA.| 



































The Teachers 
i(2tHTSey| Year Book 


Aids, Devices and Supplies 


Mailed free-of-charge to the 
School Teachers of America. 
All requests receive prompt 





TREASURES OUT OF THE EAST | yearBook, 


H BROTHERS 


Exclusive designs with an individu- 
ality and a charm all their own! 





The spirit of the mysterious East is in every 
piece of this exceptionally fine handiwork. 


ALL HAND WORK 


From the fine linen, hand-hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs with their dainty needle lace to color- 
ful cross-stitched runners, doilies, table covers, 
luncheon or tea sets (a few of the tea sets are 
illustrated above), these delightful things are 
certain to please. And—the prices are low! 


The purchase of these embroideries offers 
you an opportunity to secure handiwork of 
exquisite workmanship and beauty, and at the 
same time help toward self-support and self- 
respect widowed mothers and orphans who 
have been struggling against terrific odds. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Booklet describing and illustrating this beautiful work 
and quoting exceptionally low prices sent upon request 
without obligation to buy. Anything not exactly as 
desired will be exchanged or your money refunded, as 
you prefer. 


NEAR EAST INDUSTRIES, 
151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


(Sponsored and supervised by the Near East Relief, 
ncorporated by Act of Congress.) 


Please send free booklet. 


Name 





Address......---------+----- 








Town 


and careful attention. 

MARCH BROTHERS 
Publishers 

208, 210, 212 Wright Ave, 

















LEBANON, OHIO 




















Justateaspoonful of 
Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphateinaglass 
of cold water stim- 
ulates and refreshes 
your nerves. A de- 
licious drink that 


supplies nourishing 
phosphates to the 
body—aids diges- 
tion and gives you new 
strength, vigor and endur- 


ance. 


At all druggists. 


HORSFORDS 


ACID 


PHOSPHATE 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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THE Methodist Episcopal Church disburses 
annually $250,000 from its student loan fund. 
Since the establishment of the fund in 1873 
with the sum of $300, aid has been given to 
34,205 college students. Loans to a recent 
date amounted to $3,720,520. Twenty-six per 
cent of the present board of bishops, fifty-one 
per cent of the presidents of Methodist col- 
leges and more than half the active ministers 
of that church were aided in their student 
days. 


CENTERVILLE HIGH ScHOooL for a second 
time in the last two years won first place in 
the home economics and agriculture exhibit at 
the Washington County Fair. As a result it 
gained permanent possession of the silver lov- 
ing cup awarded by the Washington County 
Fair Association. Ethel E. Reed is principal of 
the high school. 


PottEeR County Schools, of which A. P. 
Akely is superintendent, observed Clean Up 
Day on September 10. Quoting from the neat 
placard sent out to the schools, “Clean-Up- 
‘Day is the occasion when schools add those 
little finishing touches toward making the 
school premises more homelike and attractive. 
Cleanliness and orderliness are two essential 
requirements for the good school. Carefully 
made plans should be strictly carried out in 
order that no time be wasted.” 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsgrove, is 
putting on a drive for $450,000 for a develop- 
ment program. The program calls for $200,- 
000 for the university endowment and the 
building of a $125,000 library. 


THE supervisors of art in Westmoreland 
County, the first county in the State to provide 
art supervision for its rural schools, held a 
rural art banquet in Greensburg on September 
23. The supervisors are Katherine M. Cox, 
Russell McCommons and Paul Davids. The 
honor guests at the banquet were Jessie Todd 
of the University of Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. 
George S. Dutch of the art department of 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee; C. Val- 
entine Kirby, State director of art; and Wil- 
mer G. Dugan, county superintendent of 
schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE has enrolled 
school teachers from thirty-four Pennsylvania 
cities in classes in extra-mural work this year. 
Last year almost 7,000 teachers were enrolled 
in these extension classes. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly, owned and 
edited by O. T. Corson from 1895 to 1918, and 
from that time to its transfer to the Ohio 
State Teachers Association by J. L. Clifton, 
has undergone a change in form and name and 
emerges as “The Ohio Schools,” edited by 
Harvey E. Conard, 428 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Columbus, Ohio. 


A NEATLY bound, mimeographed booklet 
contains the testimonial addresses to the late 
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Henderson M. Mendenhall given at the me- 
morial services at the Upper Darby High 
School on September 22. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has ap- 
pointed Clarence Edward Clewell director of 
the new Placement Office which according to 
President Penniman “will acquaint not only 
alumni in positions of leadership in industry 
but also industry itself with the fact that 
through the University there can constantly 
be supplied capable experts or executives for 
virtually all divisions of its organization.” 


PENN STATE’S junior class annual “La Vie” 
won first prize in an international exhibit of 
college year books at the World’s Student 
Federation competition at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The annual also won for the class of 
1927 State honors at an exhibit at Eagles- 
mere. 


MEMORIAL services will be held at Zurich, 
Switzerland from February 16 to 20, 1927 in 
observance of the hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi, noted 
Swiss educator. During the summer of 1927 
further observance of Pestalozzi’s important 
educational work will be taken. 


THE Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg observed the hundredth anniver- 
sary of its founding from September 21 to 
23. On Thursday, September 23, Dr. Aberly 
was inaugurated president of the seminary, 
succeeding the late Rev. J. A. Singmaster. 
Among the speakers during the week were 


_Dr. J. Ross Stevenson of Princeton Seminary, 


J. A. Faulkner of Drew Theological Seminary, 
L. A. Weigle of the Yale Divinity School and 
H. E. Jacobs of Mt. Airy Seminary. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL, Shippensburg, on October 12 observed 
with formal ceremony the granting to that in- 
stitution of a charter as a State Teachers’ 
College. A large number of students have 
enrolled in the four-year course leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 


“SHEN OF THE SEA” by Arthur Bowie Chris- 
man won the John Newberry Medal, siven by 
Frederic G. Melcher of New York City for 
“the most distinguished contribution to Ameri- 
ean children’s literature during 1925.” The 
book contains a series of Chinese stories for 
children. In 1921 Hendrik Van Loon’s “The 
Story of Mankind” won the award; in 1922, 
Hugh Lofting’s “The Voyages of Dr. Dolittle;” 
in 1923, Charles Boardman Hawes’ “The Dark 
Frigate” and in 1924, Charles J. Finger’s 
“Tales from Silver Lands.” 


WILSON COLLEGE had a record enrolment of 
424 at the opening of the fall semester. Divid- 
ed by classes, there are 77 seniors, 93 juniors, 
119 sophomores and 135 freshmen. 


THE Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, 
Ohio, whose sales last year totaled nearly 
$2,000,000 and whose tree surgeons number 
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GREGG BOOKS FOR 1926 


Law 

ESSENTIALS OF COMMERCIAL LAW. Revised 
Edition. By Wallace Hugh Whigam, M.S., LL. 
Car} Schurz High School and Walton Sohool 
Commerce, Chicago. $l. 
Notable for simplicity of presentation, 
practical, constructive 
application of principles. 


Mathematics 


MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, Book II. 
1926 Edition. By Marie Gugle, Assistant Super! 
tendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohlo. s. 


1925 
M., 
of 
40 
and strong, 
work to develop knowledge and 


Revised 


n- 
90 


Thoroughly revised by the addition of practical sug- 
gestions to teachers, practica] problems by chapters, shop 


and home economics problems, new types 
mum essential tests, and a chapter on the relation 
mathematics to art, with illustrations in color. 
Salesmanship 
SALESMANSHIP AND BUSINESS EFFICIENCY. 
vised 1926 Edition. By James S. Knox. $ 
This is the school edition of Mr. 
book, 
Business Efficiency. 


Shorthand 


tests, mini- 


of 


Re- 
2.50 
Knox’s well-known 
designed as a complete course in Salesmanship and 


DICCIONARIO DE LA TAQUIGRAFIA GREGG (Spanish 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary). 


Typewriting 
THE TYPIST AT PRACTICE. 


By John Robert Gregg. 
$1.00 


By Mrs. Esta Ross ars) 


Berkeley, California, High School. 
A combination typewriting practice pad and filing 
folder. Consists of 320 letter-size sheets, of which half 


are in type, the other half blank for students’ 
Forces student to work to capacity every minute. 
velops technique, rhythm, accuracy, and speed. 


practice. 
De- 





1926 Edl- 


TYPEWRITING SPEED STUDIES. Revised 
i Chicago. 


ion. By Adelaide B. Hakes, Gregg School, 


$ .52 
Contains supplementary exercises in typewriting. Splen- 
didly adapted for reviews and for tests. 
NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING, Revised 1927 Edition. 
By Rupert P. SoRelle. 1.20 
A revision of this popular text first published in 1923. 
Contains sufficient material for a full year’s work. This 
book is soon to be followed by a second-year book— 
Rational Typewriting Projects—the two books to comprise 
a complete two-year course. 
NEW RATIONAL TYPEWRITING. By 
Rupert P. SoRelle. 1.20 
This book contains the leading features of the New 
Rational Typewriting, plus a chapter on projects and 
problems for advanced students. The book is designed 
for schools that use but one typewriting textbook. The 
book takes cognizance of the peculiar conditions and 
organization of the private commercial school. 


Intensive seen 


Monographs 


nea one FOR SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING 

FFICE PRACTICE. By Louis Brand,. Chalr- 

pong ph eB of Stenography and Typewriting, 
George Washington High School, New York City. 

$ .20 net 

A ae FACTOR IN EDUCATION. By George 

Wal Ph.D., ean, Teachers College, bp 

Geren. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. -20 net 

A scholarly and interesting statement of the a od of 

shorthand and the place the subject should occupy in 

our scheme of education. 


ahd 0 Ly OF TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS TO 
SH HAND AND TYPEWRITING. By Thaddeus 


Examine these books at our expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


L. pint Ph.D., Head, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. $ .20 net 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 





























The National Teachers Agency 
INCORPORATED 
Serves Pennsy'vania Schools and Teachers 


20 experienced placement workers on duty 
12 months of the year in two important 
centers. 
PHILADELPHIA 

324-6-7-8 Perry Bldg. 

D H Cook, Gen Mgr. Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 

Lillian Campbell, Asst. Philena Syling, Asst. 
Teachers and positions available every day 
of the year. Free enrollment. Free service to 
employers. Service personal and confidential. 


OTHER OFFICES:—Northampton, Mass., Syra- 


and PITTSBURGH 
1201 Heuse Bldg 








cuse, N. Y., Indianapolis, Ind., Memphis, Tenn. 











CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Teachers tance enroll with us. 


and no charge unless position is secured. 


School Authorities 


gent service get in touch with us. No charge. 








If you want helpful and reliable assis- 
Free enrollment 


If you want good 
teachers and intelli- 











he 























Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— 4wKy™ 











We want school teachers to 
know and value 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their bovsandgirls. 3100 teack- 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 





’ 
ondon’s and It prevents infec- 





Z Kondon's. 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth. 














4 Send the names of 20 or more 
A parents of your pupils. We will 

: / send you, notasample, buta reg- 

| ular size 9c tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad. Méail it at once 

with the 20 or more names and 

addressesto Kondon Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


















Say 


Take nea four a“ for pupils’ health 







SOLD BY 
ALL DEALERS 





you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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700, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 
the State Armory, Akron, Ohio recently. 
Working on the principle that a tree’s ail- 
ments can be treated as a physician treats hu- 
man ailments, the tree surgeon excavates de- 
cayed matter, disinfects and waterproofs the 
cavity, then fills it with concrete much as the 
dentist treats and saves a tooth. At the re- 
quest of the D. A. R. the Davey Tree Experts 
treated and preserved the famous Washing- 
ton horse chestnut tree at Fredericksburg, 
Va., the only surviving tree of thirteen plant- 
ed by George Washington to symbolize the 
thirteen colonies. They treated and preserved 
the Stark Brothers’ Delicious apple tree in 
Iowa, the parent of all Delicious apples in the 
market today. They lay the concrete in sec- 
tions to accommodate the strain of swaying 
in the wind. Soon new bark grows at the edge 
of the filling and, in time, completely covers it. 


THE Board of Superintendents of New 
York City has approved a list of 300 teachers, 
principals and assistants to principals who 
are to be granted sabbatical leave of absence 
for a full semester. Among those given leave 
are seventy-five high school teachers and 204 
elementary school teachers. 





ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 
Important Questions to be “Yes” or “No”ed 
Page 153 


* * * 


An interesting and beautiful Pennsylvania city 
Page 168, Col. 1 
* * * 
Pages from a former generation 
Pages 176-177 
* * * 


Do you belong? 
Page 178 


* * * 


Prizes worth working for 
Page 181, Col. 1 


* * * 


Join! 
Page 182, Col. 1 


* * * 


Seeing is Believing 
Page 192 


A birthday party 
Page 202, Col. 1 


* * * 


A prize winner 
Page 206, Col. 2 
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NECROLOGY 


_ William Romaine Newbold, famous Bacon- 
lan scholar and Adam Seybert Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, died suddenly on 
September 26. 

William Jewett Tucker, president emeritus 
of Dartmouth College, died at Hanover, New 
Hampshire on September 29. 

Daniel Ruff for many years principal of the 
schools in New Oxford, Adams County, died 
at his home in New Oxford in September. 





CALENDAR 


November 5, 6—Educational Conference, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg 
— Arts Association, Coates- 
ville 
7-13—Children’s Book Week 
8-13—Education Week 
25-27—International English Language 
Congress, Sesquicentennial Interna- 
tional Exposition, Philadelphia 
December 1-3—American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Ky. 
4—Conference on Economic Interdepend- 
ence of Nations with Special Refer- 
ence to the Teaching of History and 
Geography, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 
5—International Golden Rule Sunday 
28-30—State Convention of the P. S. E. 
A., Harrisburg 
January 17-23, 1927—National Thrift Week 
February 8—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 


9-10—State School Directors Association, 


Harrisburg 
19—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Easton 


27-March 3—Fifty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the N. E. A., Dallas, Texas 

March 12—Central Arts Association, York 
19—Northwestern.Arts Association, Tit- 


usville 

April—Eastern Arts Convention, Philadel- 
phia 

Julv 3-8—N. E. A. Convention, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 


August 3-10—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Toronto, Canada 
Summer, 1927—National Congress of Parent- 
Teachers Association, Oakland, Cali- 

fornia 





A book is written, not to multiply the voice 
merely, not to carry it merely, not to perpetu- 
ate it. The author has something to say which 
he perceives to be true and useful, or helpfully 
beautiful. So far as he knows, no one has 
yet said it; so far as he knows, no one else 
can say it. He is bound to say it clearly and 
melodiously if he may; clearly, at all events.— 
Ruskin. 














Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited by the State 
Council of Education 
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Institution Degrees Offered President Address 
Mlbrigs COMO 6066 ccccvessesces cen Ry MNES sa cdencdenss nie onawaeaa C. A. Bowman, 
Allegheny COMGES wivcviccccccccwcoaes ob, TRE, Bie, BE. oo cecsuus James A. Beebe, a 
Beaver College for Women.......... A.B. Lynn H. Harris, Jenkintown 
Bryn BEAWE College. ccs <ccccccseneces A.B., A.M., Ph.D Marion Edwards Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University ............+2.. -- B.S., A.M., MLS. ne Emory W. Hunt, Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology.... 
Thomes B. Baker, PRB... ccccccccscce Pittsburgh 
Cedar Crest College William F. Curtis, Litt.D............... Alanon 
Dickinson College ......... . James H. Morgan, LLAD..........ccee- Carlisle 
Drexel Institute .......cccccscccescce K. G. Matheson, LELAD........ccccese Philadelphia 
Dropsie College ........-+.esseeeee Covad Adige PIR occ ccccsvccsceece Philadelphia 
Duquesne University .........+- eeee 
MM, Ay Mehies €.5.8n, Waa De oe: csccces Pittsburgh 
Elizabethtown College .........se+.- Ms TRS eeccecdvinanccssewnenas a, ae GM Made cccntidccecoeuawcs Elizabethtown 
Franklin & Marshall College........ ALB., etka MA, WER, ccc cccccoens Rees Th Age. TAAiii ic ikicccccdues Lancaster 
Geneva College ........eeee ccvescede,) Mckies Biss EEDA, EROh a ccccscese og pO Beaver Falls 
Hettysburg College ........--eeeceees Meg: We ‘atatehacs cous assienccass We. G. TRO, Be diwncccsaveass Gettysburg 
Grove City College .......-..eeeee- A.B; A.M, BLL, B.S., BMus... Weir C.D, BAI cvecececseueeces Grove City 
Haverford College ......-.eseeeecces Rls WE Kieeitcdensecccwdaraus Ww. W. Comfort, De tadeweununanous Haverford 
Irving College ......-.-eeeeececceces ig tees. MR kh xcncacvveesenis Rev. Chas. Trowbridge ...........e.ee- Mechanicsburg 
Juniata College ........-eeeeeeseees (So ee) Se Oe: eee Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL.D........... Huntingdon 
Lafayette College .......eeeeeeeeees A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Prof. De- 
grees (C.B., Cle.) oie ccccccccccons Donald B. Prentice, Acting............ Easton 
LaSalle College ........+sseeeeeeeees MEER MME ecvuiccccewnnsudcaasedene Brother Dorotheus .....cccccccsee +++++-| Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley College......--..--- A.B., B.S., A.M...cccccceccccccece eR Gamene hiless . ecevdasccanscs Annville 
Lehigh University ........esseeeeees A.M., M.S., A.B., B.S., C.E., M.E., 
E.M., E.E., Chem. a . weenie cab ese GL Ty Rea, Ee oo cc ccccieses Bethlehem 
Lincoln University .....--++++e+- --| A.B., B. of Sacred Theology....... W. L. Wright, A.M., Acting.......... Lincoln University 
Marywood College .....-+..-++++s++- AB., BS., Bie, AM... ccc Mother M. Casimir, A.B............... Scranton 
Moravian College and Theological 
Semimary .....--eeescececrceeecers A.B., B.S. John T. Hamilton, D.D .-| Bethlehem 
Moravian College for Women --| A.B. Rev. Edwin J. Heath........ --| Bethlehem 
Muhlenberg College .......-..- -| AB., B.S., Ph.B Pe ere ee Allentown 
Penna. College for Women.........- PEE) chedaihiecduntnddaateenedecea Cova EE. Costides, Ld D.....cccccccccs. Pittsburgh 
Penna. Military College..........-- SEs Be, 4 ceGnervinenncxe ca scennees Col. Chas. E. Hyatt, LL.D............. Chester 
Penna. State College..........ee0- A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S., Ph.D., 
Prof. Degrees (C. i a eee eG ee eee State College 
Penna. State Forest School......... Tie. Sl OEE «. cccaccccconencews Bewitt A. Zigelet, SED... csccccecscs Mont Alto 
Rosemont College .....eeeseeeeeeeee ee heed a xeeteecencucsseus Mother Mary Ignatius, S.H.C.J......... Rosemont 
Schuylkill College ........seeeeeeee tes, WE ouccudeecancancessetens We re ROR Wie veces ccaseanccseses Reading 
Seton Hill College .......--.-eeeeee A.B., B.S., B.Mus. ........eee0e- Donald Richard Sullivan,’ Litt.D.....-. Greensburg 
St. Francis College........+---++++- hg Pies IGEN S TADS ce cccneens = Dwerlkotte, T.O.R., B.A., a 
MELB, cccccccccccceccccccccseces eeeee retto 
St. Joseph College ........-+eeeeees ets. ei. BER ies ccsiedevedaccows Rev. Albert G. Brown, S. J........... Philadelphia 
St. Thomas College..........+--++++- YS, aS Serer cere er coe Brother George Lewis, F.S.C.,A.M.,D.Sc.| Scranton 
St. Vincent College & Theol. Sem’y.| A.B., B.Sc., A.M., Ph.D., S.T.D...} Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B., S.T.D.| Beatty 
Susquehanna University ....... evcval Medien Mie deciies Dies caceccuns Charles Thomas Aikens, D.D........... Selinsgrove 
Swarthmore College .........e+eeee- A, Tee Boe, MER. uaconncas Prank Agathe, Lda ccccvccccccacecs Swarthmore 
Temple University ...........++++0- A.M., MS., Ph.D... 8.T.D., A.B., 
B.S... B.Mus., LEB. B.D....... 
M.D., Phar.D., Ph.G., P.C.. D.D.S. | Charles BE. Boury.....-.ccccecccese -.+-| Philadelphia 
Thiel College ....cccccccccccccccces A.B., B.S. Ss. Ed. E. Clyde Stunden YS | ae eS eee Greenville 
University of Pennsylvania........ er ae B. .E. ork ‘ 
i aNes 
M.M., J. H. Penniman, LLD............ +++] Philadelphia 
University of Pittsburgh.......... ee as. M.S., 
D.D.S. S. Gi Wee, Wei ikcnccccccccsas --+| Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College ........- nenkaweae oot Am, George L. Omwake, LL.D. Collegeville 
Villa Maria College .......-..eeeee At... 3 
B.Mus. Mother M. Loyola............ Immaculata 
Villanova College ........cccccees --| C.E., E.E., M.E., Ch.E., San.E., 
B.A., Ph.B., B.Litt., B.S., A.M...} Rev. Jas. H. Griffin, 0.S.A........+++2+ Villanova 
Washington & Jefferson College....| A.B., B.S., A.M., M.S Ta inwctawerees ee. Gy OROE, TAes cececcccaccaves -++| Washington 
Waynesburg College .......ceceeceee| A.B, B.S., A.M... 2... -eeeceeseees Paul Stewart, A.D cc cccccccsccccesses Waynesburg 
Westminster College ........- uevees Bs Tees ROR ics ceccccvscs ecoe| W. Charles Wallace, D.D........-.cee- New Wilmington 
Wilson College .........-. doveceee ol MR eUEEe siccdcccunesnncesceceus KB. BD. Warlleld, TRAD... . ccccccccecees Chambersburg 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 


Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 


School Special Courses Principal 
ED AADED RAIS UBER INS 5 25.55) 205 n hear Pilon Suse oP ER RE G. C. L. Riemer 
CEA LSE T ESS ne A pe ee en ne ene John A. Entz 
ET Pe ee nt rr re Terr re Leslie Pinckney Hill 
CULETE (7) 2 ER get Bee Pre Rn Oi Seu eres Cr eee Neer ee. Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education—Correspondence....... T. T. Allen 
*Edinboro........ ne eee C. C. Crawford 
*lOimdiana...-.....- Art, Commerce, Home Economics & hiusic. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education.................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
Millersville ...... LT DE ee RO Sem NTN aera ee C. H. Gordinier 
I ooh ot Cee a Se at Ae Oe ee a ia ee Ezra Lehman 
*tSlippery Rock....Health Education......................... J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester .... Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

Offers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
{Offers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
© Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 


Catalogs on Request—Address the Principal 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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